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A New Declaration 
Of Independence 











CENTURY and 
Independence was adopted. 

the philosophy of eighteenth century revolt against 
despotism, against aristocracy of birth and inherited sivas. 
‘All men are created equal,” that document declares. 

the “right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Of course, all men are not created equal. 


poverty and who never have a chance to live normal lives. 


However, the assertion that all men are equal was an explosive 


that blew up many They passed out of 
the picture. 
Some assertions of power and prerogative remained, Man- 
hood suffrage was not won until fifty years after the adoption of 
the Declaration. Other abuses that bore heavily on the ,workers 
also remained * decades. 
As for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness: Life is wn- 
certain and precarious for millions of toilers today. Liberty is a 
frail thing when men, women and children lack bread and shelter. 
Happiness has not been realized for millions, although they and 
their fathers have pursued it for 150 years. 
Nevertheless, there was one aspect of the American revolu- 
tionary period that is important. Historians agree that in no 
other period of American history was there so much original 
thinking. The American mind was fertile in new ideas. Real 
thinking became an art. 
A Revival of Thinking Needed 
HE history of peoples from the days of old Greece and Rome 
was ransacked for material and ideas to explain the changing 


aristocratic pretenses. 


world. It was a day when thousands of pamphlets were in circu- 
lation. The political gazettes were filled with informed discussion 


of political, economic and social questions. 

Men were willing to break with the past. Every public 
meeting was a forum of education. Workers and farmers asserted 
their claims. They were active in organizing and directing the 
revolutionary committees. They obtained representation in them 
and.in several-instances they controlled them. Jn one southern 
colony they even elected five mechanics to the Assembly on an 
independent ticket of their own, probably the first instance of 
independent labor representation in the world. 

It is this phase of the revolutionary period that has 
not been emphasized and that should be emphasized in 
this period of change and crisis. We lack a secured life; 
we lack the liberty that should be assured to all; we do 
not have the happiness which has been pursued for 
fifteen decades. 

There is again need for fertile 
old range of ideas that served the statesmen and politicians are 
as out of date as the political economy of Adam Smith. What is 
required is a revival of thinking by the masses who suffer from 
the frightful disaster that has ov verwhelmed them. 

The Declaration of Independence was adapted to the age of 
the ox cart, the dirt road and household manufactures. It 
was a declaration which in the end revealed that while the upper 
classes wanted home rule, they also wanted to rule at home. 
They have had a century and a half of it. Now is the turn of the 
great laboring masses. 


New Declaration Is Needed 


THE Declaration of Independence was mainly a political docu- 
ment. Ours must also be political, but its economic and social 
emphasis will overshadow every* hing else. The first Declaration 
left the household and shop industries, the sailing boats and ox- 
cart transportation in private hands. And rightly so. They could 
not be socialized. They had to first develop a sqcial character. 

Today they have this social character. The new Declaration 
of Independence will declare them social institutions to be socially 
owned and operated. It will declare our independence of the 
corporation owners. We also will want home rule, the rule of an 
industrial democracy that will take over stagnant industries, bring 
them to life, open the gates of employment, and liberate the mil- 
lions who are locked out. 

The new Declaration of Independence will also bring home 
rule to the working farmers. It will make them independent of 
the banking usurers, the grain and cotton gamblers, the manu- 
facturers of farm machinery, those who control supplies, and 
those who stand by the side of transportation and distributing 
agencies and take a heavy toll of the farmers’ products. 

The new Declaration of Independence will declare 
our independence of upper class politics and parties and 
bring the masses into an independent movement of their 
own. The independent movement send its couriers 
of emancipation into every legislative body, reach up into 
the courts and the executive powers of city, state, and 
nation. 

All this will not make all men equal, but it will give them 
equal opportunity. It will guarantee a full and complete life of 
security and happiness. And the price is—to again think! Think 
in terms of a new age, new problems and new responsibilities. 
That is all that the Socialist movement proposes. 


Garment Strike Called Off; 


and original thinking. The 





a half have passed since the Declaration of 
Into that document was poured 
political 


All have 
Some are morons 


who inherited vast wealth and live at the expense of others. Some 
are potential geniuses whose aptitudes are crushed by grinding 


example of Minneapolis 


fall into the control of the workers. 





during the sessions of the Tami 
Solomon, John P. Frey, George 


At the dedication of the beautiful Morris Hillquit Memorial Grove at : Comp Tamiment, Pa. 


Hillquit Memorial Pianta at Tamiment 





unent Labor Institute. Left to right: 
E. Roewer, Algernon Lee, Frederick H. Umhey, Louis Waldman. 





Latimer Pledges 
Labor Policies 


In Minneapolis 


Socialist Takes Office as 
Mayor; Replaces Anti- 
Labor Police Head. 


By J. Siegel 
Special to The New Leader. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—This 
great city of close to half a 
million people came under the 
rule of the Farmer-Labor Party 
with 
of Thomas E. Latimer, old-time 
Socialist, who was elected Mayor 
three weeks ago. It was a gala 
day for the labor and Socialist 
movement of the Mill City. 


The Council Chamber was dec- 
orated with flags, banners and 
flowers sent by many working class 
organizations, including the Work- 
men’s Circle District Committee 
and many branches of the Work- 
men’s Circle. 

Amid great cheering Comrade 
Latimer was escorted to the plat- 
form by a committee of three 
aldermen. In his inaugural address 
the Mayor outlined the program 
his administration will follow and 
at the same time he announced two 
important appointments. Frank B. 
Forestall was appointed to the all- 
important office of Chief of Police, 
and Andrew G. Cooper, prominent 
Socialist and a leader in the 
Machinists’ Union, as his secretary. 
One of the leading issues of the 
recent municipal campaign was the 
conduct of the police in connection 
with last. summer’s strike of the 
truckmen. Commissioner Forestall 
is known as sympathetic towards 
the Farmer-Labor movement. In 
the matter of relief, Mayor Lati- 
mer announced his intention of 
placing many of the unemployed |} 
upon vacant land. 

In an exclusive interview Mayor 
Latimer spoke to me about the 
dreams of the past and the plans 
for making those dreams a reality 
in the future . Among other things 
he said, “You see those people 


the inauguration Monday} 


Hillquit Memorial Grove 





Frey Speaks of Services to 
Labor of Debs, Gompers 
and Hillquit at Notable 
Ceremony. 


Protest Rising 

Against Nazis 
In Germany the dedication of the Hill- 
quit Grove to the memory of our 


First hubanes of Blood late beloved comrade, Morris 


Purge Finds Resentment | Hillquit. Beneath the trees in 
beautiful spot gathered hun- 


la 
Among Masses of Work- dreds of men and women to pay 
ers Growing. their tribute of affection to the 
. ‘i memory of one who had given 
ERLIN.—A year has passed] devoted and invaluable service 
since the Nazi blood purge of| to the labor and Socialist move- 
June 30th, 1934; but every day| ment. 
offers new proof of the bitter} Young guards stood at attention 
struggle raging underground the| on the front edge of the platform, 
new ly -laid structure of Hitler|each bearing aloft a red banner. 
Germany. Outwardly Hitlerism} Back of them were the speakers 
reigns supreme. Many promises| 4d an orchestra which opened - 
intended to satisfy the hunger of | °°T¢MOnY with the “Internationa 
which the audience sang. Below 
the Cemen people for power and! {the platform and some twenty feet 


prestige have been fulfilled; re-| beyond it was a bronze bust of 
armament and constant new mili-| Comrade Hillquit, presented by 
tary demands have created an| Mrs. Vera Hillquit and Nina and 
artificial economic boom; indus-| Lawrence Hillquit. The features 
trialists and generals are the| bear a trace of the rare smile that 
masters of the "Third Reich: the| was typical of a radiant personal- 
middle class glorifies in Ger-| ity. 
many’s new military power and| Algernon Lee of the Rand School 
her aggressiveness; the opposi- of Social Science presided. He de- 
tion within Nazi ranks has been|‘/@"ed that the ceremony was par- 
. | ticipated in by many organizations 
drowned in blood; the German representative of the Labor and 
state for and of and by the Nazi} gocialist movement. “We are here 
party is slowly amalgamated and| to dedicate this beautiful grove to 
blended into the new structure] the memory of one who had helped 


N Saturday afternoon came 

















under new and ever increasing} and will live in the hearts of many 
burdens their resistance against] men and women in this movement. 
the regime of tyranny and supres-| We have come to dedicate a monu- 
sion is slowly growing. Prices are| ment to him and to resolve to carry 
skyrocketing; scarcity of material] on his work.” 

is increasing; wages have reached Vera Hillquit, widow of Comrade 
new low levels. Germany’s social | Hillquit, spoke for about a minute 
legislation, a source of pride for| and under evident emotional strain. 
decades, has been cut to the bone.| Mrs. Hillquit said, “Morris Hill- 
The destruction of the powerful) quit) who devoted his whole life to 
trade unions has been followed by! the cause of labor, believed that 
the employers’ despotic rule. only by educating the workers can 
Living conditions have gone from] w. achieve our aim—a world with- 
bad to worse. Its reflexes are be-| oyt exploitation of one’s fellowmen 
coming visible in the growing dis- —a world without war—a world of 
satisfaction and grumblings of the] international comradeship and peace 








around us now? They used to 
throw us into basement police jails. 
Now the situation has completely 
changed.” 

It is the widely expressed pre- 
diction everywhere that next year 
the neighboring city of St. Poul, 
capital of the state, will follow the 
and again 





Conferences Are Resumed 


have accepted a series of recom- 
mendations which will preserve the 





The threatened strike of 40,000 
garment workers in New York City 


Lipschitz to Speak on 


workers. Unwillingly fascinated by | ___socialism. Morris considered the 
the military glamor of the neW/ Rand School, the workers’ univer- 
masters, yet the masses fear the| .ity one of the most important 
consequences of a new world con-| factors in bringing it about. 

flict. No amount of propaganda! «When that day comes, when So- 
has been able to wipe out the older | .j,)ism will triumph, I hope that 
workers’ fearful memories of the| ome comrades will assemble right 
last war. ; here in the Hillquit Grove to cele- 
The recent workers’ councils elec- brate their victory.” 

tions offer convincing proof of the} A¢ this point the orchestra rend- 


| 

| 
| tional Enterprise. 
| 
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Mrs. Vera Hillquit, Charles 


Dedicated at Tamiment 


that closely resembles the feudal} to build the many institutions and pa m Ri gerard f seg nner. 
Germany of pre-war days. organizations represented here,” par ao - ae ee 
Yet while the masses groan/said. Lee. “Morris Hilquit lives Discussion is planned to follow 


| Repudiation 


Is Keynote at Conference 
Of the Tamiment Institute 





of Old Parties 





aS Labor Leaders Join with Socialists i in 
Demands for Constitutional Revision and 
Social Reconstruction — Thrilling Meet- 
ing Marks Beginning of Great Educa- 










in Chicago 


nists From Parley 


By Emily N. Brown 
Special to The New Leader. 


bers of the 

eration of Labor, 
third-party groups, 
ganizations and cooperative are 
gathering here (July 5th and 
6th) to discuss the prospects of 
a possible party of workers and 
farmers opposed to the two old 
parties, on a national scale. 

The Socialist Party has a num- 
ber of observers in attendance, 
watching developments but without 
authority to commit the party to 
any action taken. 
The conference met at the spe- 
cial invitation of five Congressmen 
appointed at a preliminary confer- 
ence in Washington some time ago, 
Thomas R. Amlie and George J. 
Schneider of Wisconsin, Ernest 
Lundeen, Minnesota, Vito Marcan- 
tonio, New York, and Byron Scott, 
California. 
The conference meets upon the 
basis of the following fundament- 
als, assumed to be accepted by all 
in attendance and upon which there 
is to be no further discussion: 
1. The old order is breaking 
down and must be replaced by a 
new economic system in which 
planning will be substituted for 
chaos, service for profit and ab- 
undance for poverty. 
2. The present national leader- 
ship of the two old parties offers 
no hope to the people of the United 
States, 
8. United action of all forces 
working for political and economic 
democracy is urgent in the present 
crisis, 
4. Any action must be based 








an outline previously prepared, as 
follows: 

1. A workable, acceptable state- 
ment of aims and policies, on which 
organized labor, organized farmers, 
cooperators, intellectuals, progres- 


Conference for|A 
3rd Party Opens 


Progressive Congressmen 
Bar Fascists and Commu- 


HICAGO, Ill.—Leading meMm-| ignificant contribution to this end. 
American Fed- 
mid-western] group of New York Socialists re- 
farmer or- 
















































N inspiring union of So- 
Gialism and labor marked 
the conference of the Tamiment 
Economic and Social Institute 
which met at Camp Tamiment 
from June 27 to June 30 to dis- 
cuss “America in the Face of 
Crisis” and concrete problems of 
immediate and larger political 
and social significance to the 
American people. 

If the secret of Socialist success, 
as demonstrated by experience in 
many countries, lies in the union 
of Socialist ideas with the labor 
movement, the conference made a 





Meeting under the auspices of a 


sponsible for the establishment of 
the Institute and its program, the 
conference devoted four sessions to 
intensive discussion of burning 
problems of the day and the task of 
rebuilding America on new social 
foundations. 
More than 600 persons from 
many states attended the meeriig-*—— 
and heard addresses by outstand- 
ing Socialists, labor leaders and 
progressives. Participation by. the 
audience in the discussions gave 
the conference dynamic character 
and emphasized its educational and 
cultural importance. 
Louis Waldman, New York State 
chairman of the Socialist Party, 
presided and directed the pro- 
ceedings with a steady hand. The 
Institute is to be made permanent. 
It will meet regularly at Camp 
Tamiment, and promises to become 
the leading national forum for the 
discussion of problems of labor 
and Socialism. 
Institute to Be Permanent 
That it may well become some- 
thing more than a forum and may 
prove to be a powerful instrument 
for the unification of the Socialist 
movement with organized labor in 
the formation of a Farmer-Labor 
Party was indicated in the key- 
note struck by Chairman Waldman 
at the opening session and ad- 
dresses by others dealing with the 
necessity and prospects of a funda- 
mental political realignment in the 
United States. Dominating the pro- 
ceedings was this very idea. 
While Chairman Waldman ap- 
pealed to the American Federation 
of Labor to strike out boldly upon 
the road of independent political 
action, Sidney Hillman, president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and former member of 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Board, emphasized the inevitability 
ofa Labor Party should the Amer- 





(Continued on Page Six) 


(Continued on Page Three) 








Struggle for Recognition 
Won by Pullman Porters 










Winning Battle. 


Ten-Year-Old Struggle Ends when Company Union Is 
Rejected by Big Majority—A. Philip Randolph Led 
site| 








Special to The New Leader. 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—As a 
result of a nationwide elec- 
tion held by the National Media- 
tion Board, the Brotherhood of | 








growing realization on the part of| ered Handel’s beautiful and solemn 
the workers that the fascist regime “Largo.” 


is implacably hostile to the ai f 
P reg By econ Will Be Remembered 


New Leader Hour 
Tuesday Night 











head 


organized labor. The distrust in 
which the workers hold the new} George E. Roewer of Boston, a 


regime is best illustrated by the 
outcome of the council elections in 
the tramway and street car munic- 


life-long friend of Comrade Hill- 
quit, declared that Hillquit never 
lost the influence of environment 


appears to have been averted as a 
result of the surrender by the job- 


bers organized in the Merchants’ 
Ladies’ Garment Association of 
their demand for abrogation of the 
principle of limitation of contract- 
ors and jobber responsibility for 
wage and work standards. 

Upon intervention of Governor 
Lehman all parties to the dispute 
arising from the negotiation) for a 
new agreement in the in\ stry 

~ 
& 





union’s gains and maintain peace 
in the industry for the time being, 
at least. 

The attack of the jobbers on 
principles which the union con- 
siders essential has been beaten off 
and the status quo as it existed 
under the old agreement, which ex- 
pired June 1 will be preserved. 

On Friday representatives of all 
factors concerned met at the office 
of the impartial chairman to dis- 


Dr. Sigfried Lipschitz, 
of the Trans-Atlantic Service 
Bureau and of the Labor Chest 
Against Fascism, will speak on 
The New Leader period over 
Station WEVD on Tuesday eve- 
ning, July 9th, at 10 o’clock. 
His subject will be “The Eco- 
nomic Situation in Germany.” 
Dr. Lipschitz is one of the best 
informed men on Germany in 





cuss the basis of a new government, 


ipal enterprises of Frankfurt-am-| and experience as a teacher which 
Main. The slate of the Nazi candi-| was supplemented by a brilliant 
dates which last year received ap-| mind and a scholarly knowledge of 
proximately 90 per cent of all votes | the Socialist philosophy. His range 
cast, drew this year only 25 per)of interests included poetry, art 
cent, and this despite unceasing | and music. Roewer also recalled 
propaganda efforts. No wonder! Comrade Hillquit’s courage during 
that thinking people view this re-| the world war and declared that as 
sult as a telling symptom of the/long as the struggle continues he 
change that is taking place within will be remembered. “He sleeps 
the ranks of the German workers.| beneath the stars and in a new 





Sleeping Car Porters, affiliated 
with the A. F. of L., won by a 
landslide over the Pullman Por- 
ters’ and Maids’ Protective As- 
sociation, a company union, and 
is now — by the board as 
the legal representative of the 
porters a maids in the employ 
of the Pullman company 

Out of 8,316 porters and maids 
eligible to vote 5,931 voted for the 
Brotherhood and 1,422 for the com- 
pany union. Of those who voted 
by mail, 555 voted for the Brother- 
hood and 181 for the Protective. 





men gave the Brotherhood 1496 











the United States. 





ed on Page Seven) (Continued on Page Six) 
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districts in New York voted 1208 


Five districts in Chicago with 1952/and a prominent Socialist, 


and the Protective 296. The two} tivities the Pullman Company fired 


for the Brotherhood and 158 for 
the Protective. 

The company union had hoped 
that the southern porters would 
cast their ballots in their faver 
since itwwas the popular belief that 
the Brotherhood was not organized 
in the South, but every district 
gave support to the Brotherhood 
except Houston, Tex., Memphis, 
Tenn., and Atlanta, Geo. 

The movement to organize Pull- 
man Porters arftd Maids began i 
August, 1925, when Ashley L. Tot 
ten, a porter, led a revolt against 
the vicious company union. Totten 
told the porters that they needed a 
leader independent of the Pullman 
Company with the necessary abil- 
ity, honesty and determination ef 
purpose, and selected A. Philip 
Randolph, editor of the Messenger, 





















Upon his refusal to cease his ac 
(Continued om Page Three) 
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Depression, Frey S 
Address at Conference 











Employers. 






‘Says Decreasing Share Received by Labor 
_ Despite Increase in Productivity Respon- 
sible for Crisis — Gorman Demands Mo- 
bilization of Workers to Repel Attacks of 








The fundamental cause of the 
depression is to be found in the 
exploitation of labor, in the wide 
cy between increased pro- 
ductivity and the share received by 
labor, John P. Frey, head of the 
metal trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor, told 
the Tamiment Economic and Social 
Institute. : 
Mr. Frey presented some strik- 
ing figures, based upon data culled 
from the United States Census on 
Manufacturers, showing that greed 
for profits, expressed in a de- 
creased proportion of the value of 
industrial output paid to labor, un- 
dermined the purchasing power of 
the people and brought about ces- 
sation of production with its un- 
precedented unemployment. 
That the struggle for raising 
wage levels and protecting the 
rights of the workers through 
unionization and collective bargain- 
ing will continue to occupy the cen- 
tre of the stage in the United 
States was the point emphasized 
before the institute by Francis 
J. Gorman, vice-president of the 
United Textile Workers; Julius 
Hochman, vice-president of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union ,and Mark Starr, educa- 
tional director of the same organi- 
gation: All three speakers stressed 
the need of more efficient organi- 
gation on the part of labor, based 
upon the principle of industrial 
unionism, and a more aggressive 
trade union policy. 
Pointing out that had wage lev- 
els existing in 1923 and 1924 been 
maintained, labor would have re- 
ceived many billions in dollars 
more than was actually its share 
and that this alone would have 
- served as a cushion for the de- 
ion, Mr. Frey said: 
Wages Lost Ground 
“During the six years preceding 
1929, finance and industry were ap- 
plying economic policies which were 
rapidly driving the national eco- 
nomic structure to collapse. As the 
production of wealth increased, the 
total volume of wages continually 
fell behind, so that the people of 
the United States were increasing- 
ly unable to buy the products of 
industry and agriculture. 
“The Federal Census of Manu- 
facturers informs us that in 1925 
the total value of our manufactured 
products was $2,150,000,000 more 
than in 1923. Yet, the total vol- 
ume of wages paid in the manu- 
facturing industries in 1925 was 
$279,000,000 less than in 1923. 
“In 1927 the value of our manu- 
factured goods had increased over 
1925. Yet, the total volume of wa- 
ges paid in the manufacturing in- 
dustries was $160,000,000 less than 
in 1923. 
“As the value of our manufac- 
tured goods increased, the total 
volume of wages paid in the man- 
ufacturing industries continued to 
proportionately decrease. 
“Dr. Wilford I. King, in his 
standard work, ‘National Income,’ 
indicated that in 1928 the volume 
of wages paid to all wage earners 
was $649,000,000 less than in 1927. 
The wage earners in the United 
States were $640,000,000 less able 
to purchase American product 
than they had been the year before 
Wages Play Vital Role 
“The part that wages play in the 
national welfare is more vital to 
the United States than to any other 
industrial nation, for the United 
States exports a smaller proportion 
of its products than any other in- 
dustrial country. The home mar- 
ket is much more important to 
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market is to the other industrial 
nations. 
One Paramount Problem 
“It is unnecessary to study all 
of the rapidly accumulating books 


stand the part wages play in na- 
tional prosperity. It is unneces- 
sary for us to turn on the radio 
so that we may listen to those 
who advocate their particular plans 
for dividing up the wealth through 
currency, banking, and other types 
of legislation. After all, no mat- 
ter what changes are made in our 
currency, regardless of whether 
currency is issued solely by the 
government or otherwise; regard- 
less of whether the gold value of 
currency fluctuates; regardless of 
what legislative regulations may 
be applied to our banking system, 
none of these can solve the prob- 
lem which is involved in wages, the 
purchasing power of the people. 
“The economically sound distri- 
bution of the wealth we produce at 
any given time, is the basic factor 
which determines national prosper- 
ity. The wealth which the country 
has produced in the past is useful 
as the source of credit; but wages 
must come from the wealth being 
produced through each day and 
each year. It is the economically 
sound distribution of this wealth 
which is necessary to national re- 
covery. 
Buying Power All-Important 
“This purchasing power of the 
wage earners is the all-important 
economic factor, for it is the wage 
earners and their dependents, rep- 
resenting approximately 80 per 
cent of our population, who keep 
the factories of our country busy. 
“The total volume of wages be- 
ing paid at this time is too small 


written by economists to under- |: 





Sidney Hillman speakin 
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tking at the Tamiment conference. Seated, left to right—Francis J. Gorman 
first vice-president, U.T.W.; Julius Hochman and Louis Waldman. 
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Rubino 


By Dr. I. M. Rubinow 


(From the address delivered by 
the noted authority on social legis- 
lation before the tonference of the 
Tamiment Economic and Social 
Institute.) 
A great deal has been said in 
criticism of the Presidential pro- 
gram for social and economic se- 
curity. Much of the criticism may 
be justified if the program such as 
is now in the last stages of its en- 
actment is compared with ideal 
standards of the complete scheme 
to make life secure. And yet sober 
judgment will not fail to record 
that with all its limitations and 
shortcomings the economic security 
bill marks a distinct and almost 
epoch making advance in the field 
of social legislation. 
It may be worth while remem- 
bering that: the program was at- 
tacked with equal vehemence from 
both extreme ends, by money and 
employing interests because it goes 
too far, and from the extreme left 
because it does not go far enough. 
Both extremes not only criticized 
the bill but definitely advocated its 
defeat—the Chamber of Commerce, 





a portion of the wealth now being 
created by industry. 
“Unless the proportion of the 
wealth now being created by indus- 
try which is paid out in wages, is 
sufficient to permit wage earners 
to purchase what is being pro- 
duced, then instead of being on the 
way to national recovery, our coun- 
try is heading toward further in- 
dustrial and financial disasters.” 
An impressive plea for mobiliza- 
tion by labor of all the forces at 
its disposal and strengthening of 
its lines by means of improvement 
in organization and tactics was 
made by Mr. Gorman. 
He predicted a widespread drive 
by employers against wages and 
hours as soon as Congress adjourns 
and warned that so far as the tex- 
tile industry was concerned the 
orders given by the union were: 
strike against every wage cut and 
any attempt to raise hours. 
Industrial unionism as against 
the craft form of organization has 
become a life and death problem 
for organized labor, Mr. Gorman 
said. 
“Labor must in some way very 
shortly organize itself not merely 
into groups but so that the rank 
and file of the workers can be 
mobilized and brought into mass 
action in opposition to any power 
that dares to tear down what we 
have so laboriously built up,” Mr. 
Gorman said. “The American Fed- 
eration of Labor must change its 
tactics very shortly if we are go- 
ing to compete successfully with 
organized capital. The whole power 
of reactionary capital is now being 
mobilized against labor.” 
It was Mr. Gorman’s prediction 
that three months from now, with 
the adjournment of Congress, the 
employers’ drive will be under way 
and that then “labor will demand 








American industries than the home 


(Continued on Page Six} 
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on the right, and not only Miss 
Van Kleeck, but the New Republic 
and The Nation, on the left, thus 
creating once more the inconsistent 
but not unusual situation of both 
extreme sides joining against the 
middle. 
It was pointed out by its enemies 
that the bill was being forced 
through Congress by extraordinary 
pressure, yet the very small num- 
ber of negative votes both in the 
House and even in the Senate, is 
at least significant. The over- 
whelming majority in favor of the 
bill, even among its enemies, is 
explained characteristically by the 
fear of the legislators as to what 
the folks at home might think or 
say about a negative vote, which 
simply means that American peo- 
ple through five years of depres- 
sion have learned perhaps more 
than in thirty years of agitation, 
and were determined that at least 
this first step should be taken. 
Hopes and Realities 
However, I would not want to 
be understood as presenting here 
an unqualified endorsement of the 
bill and its limitations. As one of 
the oldest advocates of economic 
security in this, country, I can’t 
deny my own feeling of disappoint- 
ment arising out of these limita- 
tions. After all it is much easier 
to criticize a bill, as it is easier to 
criticize a book, for what it does 
not contain rather than for what it 
does. There are a great many 
things that we had hoped for, 
worked for and expected in a com- 
plete program of social insurance, 
which will not be found in the bill. 
The question remains as to how far 
we were justified in expecting a 
complete structure of security by 
one stroke of legislation. 
Insurance and Security 

Perhaps the real difficulty and 
the real cause for disappointment 
are that we were led to expect so 
much. This tendency to extrava- 
gant promises by the administra- 
tion is one which is not limited to 
social security only. One may ad- 
mire the faith and the courage and 
vision. lying back of those an- 
nouncements of sacred principles, 
but a certain feeling of disappoint- 
ment is inevitable when from such 
principles we come down to prac- 
tical proposals, legislative plans 
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Perhaps a certain degree of re- 
sponsibility for this difference be- 
tween the ideal and the real may 
be laid at our own doors. Its origin 
may be found in what apparently 
looked like an innocent shift of 








ance is a very definite specific pro- 
gram. It presupposes the applica- 
tion of the insurance method. It 
has arisen out of the experiences 
of the wage system. Its founda- 


Nye Foresees 
Nationalization 

Of Armament 
Cites if Seas heey 


vate Control of Munitions 
Industry Menace to Peace 





SENATOR GERALD P. NYE 
of North Dakota, chairman 
of the Senate Munitions Com- 
mittee, declared in his address at 
the Tamiment Institute that 
nationalization of the munitions 
industry appears to be increas- 
ingly the only sure solution for 
the problem of controlling what 
he characterized as the pernicious 
influence of the industry making 
for international hatreds, suspi- 
cions and war. , 

The Senator expressed confidence 
that “a great deal will be accom- 
plished at this session of Congress” 
in the task which his committee 
has set for itself. 

“I feel confident that the bill 
taking profit out of war will be- 
come law and that other measures 
proposed to deal with this all- 
important question of curbing in- 
fluences making for war will like- 
wise receiye favorable considera- 
tion.” 

On nationalization as against 
regulation, the Senator declared 
that, while he has not yet definitely 
made up his mind, he feels more 
and more that nationalization 
would be the only effective solution. 
“The will of the munitions in- 
dustry for profit has so totally 
blinded it to ordinary decency,” he 
said, “and our committee’s record 
reveals so clearly that the industry 
breeds hate, fear and _ suspicion 
among peoples and nations to the 
end that there may be more profit 
for it, that no mere control would 
be sufficient.” 

The Senator charged that muni- 
tions makers were seeking deliber- 
ately to stimulate fear of war be- 
tween this country and Japan in 
order that Congress might vote for 
ever larger naval appropriations. 
Urging passage of several meas- 
ures as essential, he said that in 
his opinion “there is greater dan- 
ger of war now than ever before 
since 1914.” 

He deplored the fact that “the 
United States is setting the pace 
in the armaments race,” saying 
that “no nation is spending as 
much as we are on preparation for 
war.” 

Mr. Nye pleaded for approval of 
the two resolutions proposed to 
strengthen American neutrality in 
the event of war. The first would 
forbid the use by Americans of 
beligerent vessels, except at their 
own risk, and the second would 
prohibit loans or credits by Amer- 
icans to any nation at war or to 
the nationals of a _ belligerent 
nation. 

Praising the two measures now 
before the Senate Naval Committee 
designed to prevent collusion on 


naval construction bids, the Sen- 
ator asserted that “the ship- 
builders have been looting the 


government and this is going to be 
stopped.” 





emphasis when we began to talk! 
on social and economic security | 
rather than social insurance. Social | 
and economic security is an ideal. 
One may say that it is the funda- | 
mental striving of all civilization, | 
and ideals cannot be realized in a 
day nor by one action of a legis- 


lative body. Social and eeonomic|tem aiming at the abolition of 
security as an ideal includes every-| capitalism was an essential pre- 
body, requisite to disatmament and 


On the other hand, social insur- 


Socialists at the conference took 
occasion to emphasize that while 
the program outlined by Senator 
Nye was highly desirable and con- 
structive, the question of war was 
tied up closely with the whole 
problem of capitalism, and that 
social control of our economic sys- 


binow Sees Promising Start 
In Social Security Program 


tions have been laid by the wage 
workers themselves. Its methods 
are particularly applicable to those 
who work under a labor contract. 
It has a history of half a century 
of growth, progress and achieve- 
ment. In that history the back- 
ward stand of the United States 
was so glaring as to be almost 
incomprehensible. We old advocates 
of social insurance had a definite 
program to advocate but we never 
offered social insurance as a pan- 
acea of all economic and social ail- 
ments of all the people in the 
country. 

Inevitably utopians or general 
principles make a stronger appeal 
than sober discussion of measures. 
An acid test of the extent to which 
any legislative measure would meet 
everybody’s longings for complete 
and ample economic security is 
bound to result in a very unfavor- 
able verdict. 

Provisions of the Bill 

I do not mean to reject such 
criticism as absolutely worthless. 
It is obviously fair to point out 
all the things that are still left 
undone, but unless we still work 
under the naive assumption that 
the millennium is near, within our 
group an appraisal of the bill from 
this point of view alone is bound 
to be very: one-sided and futile. 

What does the bill contain? 
First, there is the provision for 
gratuitous old age pensions. It 
isn’t the $15.00 pension. It aims 
to make a $30.00 pension possible 
and perhaps even a more generous 
one in progressive states. The 
method is indirect. It is not a 
straight federal pension, which it 
might have been. It is impossible 
to estimate in advance what the 
maximum results of this provision 
will be. Much will depend upon 
state action. At worst those states 
which have no old age pension laws 
as yet may refuse to be tempted by 
the bait of a federal subsidy. Yet 
in view of the fact that even with- 
out this subsidy some thirty states 
have already enacted laws, this re- 
sult would be highly improbable. 
At best the states may give to their 
aged all the benefit of the federal 
subsidy by increasing the individ- 
ual grant. Wherever that happens 
the grant may rise to thirty, thirty- 
five or even forty dollars as against 
fifteen or twenty-five dollars per 
month now. We must admit that 
a pension of such size, particularly 
when given to couples, will mean a 
degree of security for the aged 
such as this country has never 
seen before. 





However, in other states, the re- 
sult may be very much less affect- 
ed. States may take advantage of 
the federal subsidy merely for the 
purpose of reducing their own tax 
load. As to what will really hap- 
pen will depend upon you and me 
acting in our capacity as citizens 
in our respective states. 

I am not here to defend the good 
old Constitution or the Jeffersonian 
principle of state autonomy. I can 
admit even a certain sanctity of 
that tradition in Rhode Island or 
Pennsylvania which has antedated 
the U. S. A., but I confess the 
sanctity of fhe principle of state 
autonomy and the residual state 
powers as applied to most-of the 
states created by the federal gov- 
ernment out of desert area with 
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Waldman in 





Keynote Plea 


Summons A.F.L. to Join in 
Action for Labor Party 





Time for Action Has Come, New York State 
Chairman Declares — “Labor Has No 
Time to Lose,” Says Amlie — Hillman 
Predicts Political Realignment. 





EMPHASIZING the cardinal 
fact that a Labor Party with- 
out labor was impossible, Louis 
Waldman, chairman of the Tami- 
ment conference, appealed to the 
American Federation of Labor 
to strike out upon the road of 
independent political action. | 

Comrade Waldman emphasized 
that labor as an independent polit- 
ical factor was the outstanding is- 
sue now before the country. He 
stressed the point that the Amer- 
ican people were determined to 
achieve a solution of the grave so- 
cial and economic problems before 
them through democratic action 
and that neither fascism nor Com- 
munism would ever strike deep 
root in this country. 

Waldman's Plea 

Comrade Waldman said in part: 

“Contrary to the road followed 
in certain European countries, the 
road of dictatorship, the people of 
this country are determined to ap- 
proach the problems before them 
from the traditional democratic 
viewpoint. The American people 
will never submit to Communism 
or fascism. Their road remains and 
will remain the road of democracy. 
The development of new dem- 
ocratic forms: as the basis of an 
enlarged constructive Federalism, 
to be achieved by such amend- 
ments of the Constitution as may 
be necessary, is one of the tasks 
before them. 

“This is one of the cardinal prob- 
lems before the nation. Labor 
more than any other element of 
the American people is vitally in- 
terested.” 

“Neither of the two old parties 
is able to accomplish it. We are 
confronted now with one of those 
critical periods in the life of the 
American people demanding that 
they. carry out a fundamental po- 
litical realignment. A labor party 
is the instrument to accomplish 
this readjustment. 

“It would be futile, however, to 
offer to the people a labor party 
without labor. It is up tothe Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to take 
the lead in this party. Indications 
are rapidly accumulating that be- 
fore very long the A. F. of L. will 
be compelled to take the initiative 
to this end.” 

Hillman's Address 
Sidney Hillman, President of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
declared that labor was determined 
to sweep away the obstacles placed 
by the Supreme Court through 
Constitutional interpretation to the 
legislation and reforms required 
by the very life interests of the 
nation. He predicted that if found 
necessary, a new party would arise 
to carry out the task of Constitu- 
tional revision and basic social re- 
construction. 

At the same time, Hillman urg- 
ed revision of labor’s organiza- 
tional form if its struggle on the 
economic field was to be success- 
ful. The craft union, he said, has 
for the most part outlived its use- 
fulness, adding that industrial 
unionism was an essential instru- 
ment for victory, especially in the 
mass production industries. 
Hillman also defended the NRA 
against criticism of left wingers. 
His address in part follows: 
“The NRA was a great help to 
organized labor. The criticism 
against NRA, especially from the 
left wing of the labor movement, 
has shown itself to be groundless. 
It would have been practically im- 
possible for organized labor to 
make the progress they made with 
the NRA. 

“In the midst of 15 million un- 


employed wages have gone up 
from December, 1932, to 1934, 68 
per cent, and compared with 
March, 1932, 72 per cent. Hours 
have been reduced in all industries. 
Reemployment is estimated be- 


> 


tween 3 and 4 million. 


leadership was up to its respon- 
sibilities, made tremendous head- 
way. The outstanding examples 
are the United Mine Workers and 
the needle trades. It is my conten- 
tion, that in those industries where 
organized labor has not made much 
headway, the trouble was mainly 
the lack of proper direction and 
leadership. As to the form of or- 
ganization, the craft unions have 
shown themselves incapable of tak- 
ing advantage of a favorable sit- 
uation. They are still in the ‘horse 
and buggy’ stage. Where there is 
the industrial form of organiza- 
tion, there has been most headway. 

“Some groups expected the gov- 
ernment to organize for them. 
That is silly. The NRA was the 
first step in this crisis to substi- 
tute planning for chaos. It is close- 
ly tied up with mass consumption 
and it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to guarantee a minimum pur- 
chasing power. That has been ac- 
complished through the minimum 
wage established in the codes. It 
is vitally important that maximum 
hours be provided to make for re- 
employment. 

“The NRA has a record of slow 
but sure progress. It met require- 
ments and was on the way to im- 
proving its administration. Now 
that the Supreme Court has spoken 
and declared the NRA unconstitu- 
tional, the question is ‘What is 
ahead of us?’ In my judgment the 
Supreme Court decision has settled 


nothing. The grave problems of 
unemployment and_ purchasing 
power must be solved and it is 


my prediction that it will take less 
time to over-ride the decision of 
the Supreme Court than it took in 
the Dred Scott decision of 1857. 

“T am in favor of anything that 
will stop the Supreme Court from 
being in the way of progress. It 
is within the power of the people 
in a democracy to regulate itself. 
In my opinion the court decision 
definitely upholds property rights 
as against human rights and there- 
fore it cannot possibly endure for 
long. 

“Labor is now looking to the 
President for leadership. If in 
the near future the conserva- 
tives in both old parties will not 
permit the President to carry 
through the New Deal program, 
it is my judgment that labor, 
farmers and others who make 
up 90 per cent of the population 
of this country will turn to a 
new political party. The founda- 
tion of such a grouping would 
be labor and the farmers. I hope 
it will not go along the lines, 
however. of the ‘share the-wealth’ 
groups and advocates of other 
overnight panaceas.” 

Solomon Gives Socialist View 

Charles Solomon declared that 
the crisis through which America 
and the rest of the world were 
passing was due to the basic con- 
flict in society between the “means 
of production and the mode of 
exchange.” 

“Our social organization dom- 
inated by the profit motive stands 
like a barrier between the masses 
of the people and the material re- 
sources and economic equipment of 
the nation,” he said. “Our great 
problem is to so reorganize society 
as to make possible the fullest 
possible utilization of these re- 
sources and equipment in the in- 
terests of the whole American peo- 
ple. 

“The struggle between those 
who would effect such a social re- 
organization and those who are 
opposed, the champions of the 
status quo, constitutes the greatest 
struggle in all the world today; in 
fact, it is the most decisive strug- 
gle in all history.” 

After quoting authoritative fig- 
ures showing the increasing con- 
centration of wealth in the United 
States, Comrade Solomon pointed 
out that the slogan of the conser- 
vatives “save the Constitution” in 





“Organized labor, wherever the 
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the aid of a pencil and ruler, 
leaves me altogether cold. 

A Big Advance 
But after all there it is, the good | 
vld Constitution. You and I may| 
rail against it, but we cannot abol- | 
ish it and it is a sound rule of | 
reason to be able to accept situa- 
tions as they exist unless there is 
a reasonable opportunity: of chang- 
ing them, and the situation being 
what it is with forty-eight legis- | 
latures, we must not get into the | 
state of mind of blaming Wash- | 
ington for everything that remains | 
undone and thus creating an iron 
clad alibi for ourselves for failure 
to perform our dutieg as conscious 
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Make Housing Major Issue, 


Noted Authorities Demand, 


14,000,000 Homes Is Need 





Catherine Bauer, B. Charney Vladeck and 
Langdon Post in Brilliant Exposition of 
Problem at Tamiment — Private Enter- 
prise in Building Industry Cannot Cope 


With Situation. 





The collapse of private enter- 
prise in housing, coupled with a 
demand that the federal govern- 
ment, in éooperation with states 
and municipalities, undertake to 
provide homes for millions of 
Americans living under sub-stand- 
ard housing conditions, was em- 
phasized at the conference of the 
Tamiment Economic and Social In- 
stitute, which devoted an’ entire 
morning session to the question. 

Noted experts in this field as- 
sailed the hopelessly inadequate 
manner in which the federal gov- 
ernment is approaching the ques- 
tion and declared that it would 
never be solved until it has been 
made a major political issue. The 
need of the nation for the next ten 
years was placed at 14,000,000 
homes. 

Leading in the study of this 
problem before the conference was 
Catherine Bauer, author of “Mod- 
ern Housing” and a prominent 
authority. Miss Bauer was sup- 
ported by B. Charney Vladeck 
manager of the Jewish Daily For- 
ward and member of the New Yor} 
City Housing Authority, and Lang 
don Post, Tenement Commissione: 
of New York City and chairman 0: 
the Housing Authority. 

Mr. Post, too, declared that hous- 
ing on any appreciable scale woul 
become a reality only when thx 
people make it a major politica’ 
issue’ and when it is approache 
not from the point of view of pro 
viding emergency jobs for the un 
employed but as one of the mos 
important tasks confronting th 
nation. 

Comrade .Vladeck made the poin 
that only by the abolition of rent 
interest and profit can the housin; 
problem be coped with adequately 

A Basic Social Problem 

“The housing problem is not jus‘ 
a temporary emergency, or a mino 
branch of social work, or some 
thing merely affecting a specia 
group known as ‘slum dwellers’, 
Miss Bauer said. 

“The housing 
everyone because it 
failure of a basic industry, the 
business of providing dwellings 
The residential production busines: 
has been a speculative, fluctuating 
‘luxury trade,’ whose  potentia 
market included only the uppe? 
third or upper quarter incon 
group. Everyone else was con 
demned to live in a second hand 
third hand or twentieth hand 
dwelling. 

“There has been no machinery 
for replacement whatsoever. An 
American dwelling, by the nature 
of its financial set-up, never dies 
Imagine an industry responsibk 
for the production of one of the 
three basic needs of humanity— 
food, clothing and shelter—whicl 
never writes off anything, neve? 


problem affect: 
results fron 


replaces its outworn products 
never admits that anything is ob 
solete. 


“This sick industry, now at its 
very lowest ebb, faces a very crit- 
ical situation, 

“Aceording to recent studies 
made by myself and the Nationa 
Association of Housing Officials 
using scientific methods worked out 
by government population experts 
8,000,000 new dwelling units will 
be needed merely to take care of 
the net increase in families. In 
addition, at least 10 percent of ex- 
sting dwellings should be replaced 
immediately because they consti- 
tute a proven menace to public 
health and welfare. At least 10 
percent per year in addition should 
be allowed for obsolescence. 

14,000,000 Homes Needed 

“The total need in the next ten 
years, by very conservative esti- 
mates, is therefore around 14,000,- 
000 dwelling units. 

“But private enterprise produced 
only 6 or 6% million units during 
its biggest boom decade, 1920-1930. 

“A large section of housing pro- 
duction must therefore become a 
matter of public responsibility. But 


no sizeable or effective program 
will ever be undertaken unless 
there is an organized political, 


public demand. 








“All ‘housing’ is not necessarily 
good housing. Only labor leader- 
ship can direct and make effective 
public demand.” 

Like Miss Bauer, Commissioner 
Post deplored the policy of the gov- 
ernment in treating the housing 
problem as an emergency and re- 
lief problem instead of as a major 
economic and social problem. 

“Until this is made a major 
political issue we are not going to 
get any housing in any substantial 
measure,” Commissioner Post said. 
“The only reason we are getting 
some money in New York City 
from Washington ($25,000,000) for 
housing construction is on the ex- 
cuse of emergency, of putting peo- 
le to work, or subsidizing industry. 
Until we have crystalized the need 
and justification of building houses 
in this country we will never get 
1 housing program that even re- 
notely approximates the need. The 
eople must be taught to realize 

hat government responsibility for 
ousing must be placed on a par 


_Housing Authority 





B. C. Viadeck 


ith government responsibility for 
ducation. What is needed is the 
ipplication of pressure by the peo- 
jle on a national scale that will 
orce the required action:” 

New York City's Program 

Commissioner Post discussed the 
roposal and plans of the New 
York City Housing Authority for 
1 comprehensive ten-year housing 
rogram for this city, to cost $1,- 
00,000,000. The program, if car- 
ied out, would supply new homes 
it reasonable cost for 500,000 New 
"ork City families now residing in 
lum and sub-standard dwellings. 

Mr. Post pleaded for closer co- 
»peration between the federal gov- 
xrmment and the states and munic- 
palities in making such programs{ 
. reality. He assailed the lack of 
nterest shown by cities in this 
roblem and demanded that munic- 
palities all over the country set 
1p housing authorities to map and. 
‘arry out adequate programs of 
ousing construction with the 
issistance of public funds. 

Approaching the question from 
1 more fundamental Socialist view- 
yoint, Comrade Vladeck showed 
hat low cost housing on a large 
scale was difficult, if not impos- 
ible, under the capitalist system. 
le cited striking figures intended 
o show that the elements of capi- 
al, land, amortization, interest 
ind repairs make it well nigh im- 
yossible to construct houses for the 
rreat masses commensurate with 
heir needs and their ability to pay 
rent. 

“No real rehousing of the Amer- 
ican people is possible until rent, 
‘nterest and profit are completely 
abolished,” Comrade Vladeck de- 
clared. “The workers and consum- 
ers must organize in a truly con- 
structive effort for reducing the 
cost of land, money and materials 
if a comprehensive housing pro- 
gram is to become a reality.” 

That this can best be accomp- 
lished by the workers and consum- 
ers through a party of their own 
was stressed by both Miss Bauer 








Left to right—Chester M. Wright, Charles Solamon, Isador Lubin 
and Lowis Waldman_at the Tamiment conference. 
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Laidler and John T. Flynn at the Tamiment conference. 





U. 8. Purchases 
Urged as Club 
Over Employers 


Isador Lubin, Chief Statis- 
tician of Labor Depart- 
ment, Suggests Policy for 
Government in Efforts to 
Maintain Standards. 


The use of government pur- 
chases and government credit as a 
means for securing the cooperation 
of American industry in maintain- 
ing high standards of employment 
was advocated today by Isador 
Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, before the 
Tamiment Economic and Social In- 
stitute. 

Pointing out that the United 
States Government is today the 
largest single consumer of indus- 
trial] products, Mr. Lubin said that 
through its purchases for main- 
taining the Federal establishments, 
through its contracts for materials 
used in construction projects, 
and Comrade Vladeck. 

Maintaining that there can be no 
adequate rehousing until the time 
when the hold of the real estate 
interests on urban America is com- 
pletely broken, Comrade Vladeck 
emphasized that land debts con- 
stitute the greatest obstacle at the 
present time because “they are not 
based on value but on speculation.” 

Comratle Vladeck sees a possible 
solution to the problem in the au- 
thority which the Zoning Commis- 
sion can exercise by insisting that 
all new dwellings be restricted to 
35% of the lot, allowing the bal- 
ance of 65% for playgrounds and 
other recreational facilities. He 

















through its orders for the products 
to be used in its work program it 
can play an effective part in main- 
taining decent wage standards, in 
keeping hours of employment at 
reasonable levels and in preventing 
child labor. By compelling compli- 
ance with certain specified labor 
conditions it can serve notice on 
those who sell materials and serv- 
ices to Federal agencies that those 
who seek to do business with the 
United States Government will not 
be permitted to profit from the ex- 
ploitation of labor. 

Mr. Lubin further recommended 
that all firms having contracts to 
furnish goods to the United States 





Government should be compelled to 
undertake to make certain mini-! 
mum standards of employment a} 
condition of purchase when they) 
buy materials or equipment to be 
used in producing commodities to/| 
be delivered to Federal agencies. | 
Similarly, all projects undertaken} 
by states and municipalities and | 
all materials used in such projects, | 
when financed in whole or in part} 
with Federal money could be made 
subject to these standards. | 

“The Federal government could} 
also exert great influence on labor} 
conditions in American industry by! 
using its vast credit resources,” | 
Mr. Lubin said. “The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
the Home Owners Loan Corpora- | 
tion and other similar agencies are | 
advancing large sums to business| 
firms for use in innumerable vent- 


Depression Due 
To Low Wages, 


Frey Declares 


(Continued from Page Two) 
aggressive leadership” to launch 
its counter-offensive. 

“Every effort must be made to 
coordinate the ranks of labor,” he 
said. “Labor cannot meet the prob- 
lems before it with its present an- 
tiquated organization. Craft union- 
ism has done great things in the 
past, but the problem of organiz 
ing the unskilled and the skilled 
in the mass production industries 
can be accomplished only on the 
basis of industrial unionism.” 

Coupled with the struggle on the 
economic field, Mr. Gorman said 
labor faces the greatest battle in 
its history on the political field. 

“Labor itself must now under- 
take to write the legislation it re- 
quires,” he said. “We will be 
forced to do that in the very near 
future. Labor must act before 
Congress adjourns.” 

Mr. Gorman recalled the decision 
of last year’s convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
San Fran¢isco on the question of 
industrial unionism and declared 
that the time has come to put that 
decision into effect by launching a 


ures. The use of such funds could! great drive for the organization of 
be definitely limited to those under-| the mass production industries. 


takings which agree to specified 
labor standards. 
tions of such standards could even 
be made a basis for the automatic 
calling of loans.” 

Mr. Lubin referred to compacts 
between the individual states as 
an instrument for further widen- 
ing the area of better labor condi- | 
tions. Through agreements where- | 
by a number of states undertake to 
maintain certain minimum stand-} 


also suggested that new buildings; ards, those jurisdictions which seek 


be no higher than four stories. 
“This would cause the value of 

land to drop and would help the 

rehousing program,” he said. 


better conditions for their constit- 
uents will be relieved of the fear 
of unfair competition from other 
states. 


Speaking in the same vein, Mr. 


Voluntary viela-| Stuer deplored the lack of interest 


in social legislation exhibited by 
the American Federation of Labor 
in the past, a circumstance he con- 
sidered responsible for the growth 
of company unionism and the exist- 
ing limitations of labor’s power in 
America. He welcomed the change 
of attitude in this respect shown 
by the A. F. of L. in recent years 
and urged that its activity be 
greatly increased if labor is to lay 
the foundation for a genuine sys- 
tem of social security in this coun- 
try and the basis for a new social 
order. 





(Continued from Page One) 
ican people finally become con- 
vinced that they had nothing to 
expect from the two old parties. 

Representative Thomas R. Amlie, 
Wisconsin Progressive, warned that 
labor had no time to lose and must 
proceed at once to build a party 


of all who toil, on the basis of a 


clear-cut collectivist program. Mr, 
Amlie was confident that the ma- 


jority of the American people were 


ready to support a program of 
social control of the nation’s eco- 
nomic life. 

Pressure Politics Era Ended 


“The era of pressure politics is 
definitely ended,” Mr. Amilie de- 
clared. “Labor must now realize 
that the only road to follow is that 
of independent political action.” 

Mr. Amlie’s appeal was in line 
with the impressive address de- 
livered by Charles Solomon, veteran 
New York Socialist spokesman. 

The appeals for a Farmer-Labor 
Party found added force in the 
discussions of the concrete prob- 
lems now agitating the ranks of 
labor and the minds of all socially 
thinking people. Constitutional re- 
vision, collective bargaining and 
the company union, labor and so- 
cial security, problems of wages 
and inflation, and housing occupied 
leading places on the program. 

What was generally pronounced 
a brilliant performance was the 
address of Senator Gerald P. Nye 
of North Dakota, chairman of the 
Senate Munitions Inquiry Com- 
mittee, which dealt with the com- 
mittee’s revelations of the muni- 
tions racket. Senator Nye made a 
powerful appeal for control of the 
munitions industry and declared 
that he was becoming more and 
more convinced that nationalization 
of the industry was the only so- 
lution. 

Labor Party Idea Is Keynote 

As the conference proceeded to 
its conclusion it became increas- 
ingly evident that the solution of 
the problems before it was closely 


bound with the idea of independent. 
political action by labor and that) 
| the call for a Labor Party had! quit -Grove, which took place on 


\ 








behind it the force of implacable 
necessity. 

Chester M. Wright, noted labor 
publicist and editor of the Inter- 
national Labor News Service, de- 
clared that the issue now before 
the American people was the issue 
of a jungle individualism versus 
the social interest. Wright was 
confident that the issue would 
never be settled until it was settled 
right, and drew a parallel between 
the old struggle in America for 
the abolition of slavery and the 
struggle of today for industrial 
democracy. 

“We are confronted by one of 
the grave and great questions of 
the ages,” Wright said. “History 
will write of the outceme, and it 
will be as it has been through all 
the ages: progress would not be 
stopped. The outworn gave ‘way 
and a people moved forward into 
another epoch.” 

This statement of Wright epito- 
mizes the spirit that dominated the 
conference, a spirit of high cul- 
tural research and determination 
to help find a way for militant and 
constructive action through co- 
operation of labor, farmers, So- 


cialists and all progressive and 
socially-minded elements of the 
nation. 


Tolerance and Cooperation 

The conference was characterized 
throughout by a broad tolerance 
and a sincere desire on the part 
of all not to promote personal and 
group prejudices and notions but 
to help blast a broad highway of 
democratic procedude upon which 
all who search sincerely for a 
better world and a new day might 
meet in unity and constructive 
action. 

To Socialists at the conference 
the most satisfactory feature was 
the presence of distinguished labor 
leaders who emphasized this char- 
acteristic in significant and elo- 
quent remarks. Perhaps no one 
did this better and more con- 
vineingly than John P. Frey, head 
of the metal trades deartment of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Speaking at the dedication of Hill- 





Notable Conference at Tamiment 


June 29 as part of the conference 
program, Mr. Frey stressed the 
common aims and ideals which 
governed Hillquit and Debs on one 
side and Samuel Gompers on the 
other, however much they differed 
in their conceptions of methods 
and programs. The mention of 
these three great leaders of Amer- 
ican labor served to illumine as if 
in a flash the fundamental task 
confronting those who would build 
a new society in America: the 
unification of the American ldbor 
movement with the world of So- 
cialist ideas. To this task the con- 
ference made a definite and signifi- 
cant contribution. 

It was a source of deep satis- 
faction for Socialists to realize in 
the remarks of Mr. Frey and the 
active interest which other labor 
leaders took in the proceedings of 
the conference that trade unionists 
and Socialists were no longer 
thinking of the things that divided 
them and of feuds dead and gone, 
but were drawing closer to each 
other to fight for the one common 
ideal: the emancipation of labor. 


The conference revealed that 
however much Socialists and trade 
unionists may still differ on prob- 
lems of ideology and tactics, the 
development of a closer tie between 
the two was essential because they 
stood, as Mr. Frey said, for one 
and the same thing Moreover, it 
was evident that the differences 
are of distinctly secondary impor- 
tance and that beyond these dif- 
ferences lay the far greater ele- 
ment of their cooperation in the 
every-day struggle and the urge to 
rebuild the social system on new 
foundations. Also evident was the 
fact that closer cooperation be- 
tween Socialists and trade unionists 
was inevitable in proportion as 
they find a common language. 
This common language was the 
language spoken at the conference. 


The proceedings were reported 
by an army of newspapermen 
representing leading metropolitan 
papers and the press associations, 
which carried the discussions to all 
parts of the country. 





Experts at Conference — 


Laidler and Flynn Demand 
Steps to Prevent Inflation; 
Cite Its Danger to Nation 





Socialist Economist Urges Higher Income 
And Inheritance Taxes and Social Con- 


trol of Industry — 


Flynn Says Govern- 


ment Borrowing Must Stop to Avert 


Currency Crisis. 





A drastic program of increased 
taxation on the higher income and 
inheritance levels and on high prof- 
its as a means of preventing infla- 
tion was urged by Dr. Harry W. 
Laidler, Socialist economist and 
writer, before the conference of the 
Tamiment Social and Economic In- 
stitute. 

Dr. Laidler urged also increase 
in wage levels, social control of 
credit, an adequate public works 
program, particularly in the field 
of workers’ housing, and an in- 
creased socialization of industry. 

Like John T. Flynn, author, econ- 
omist and adviser to the Senate 
munitions inquiry committee, who 
spoke with Dr. Laidler at a session 
devoted to the problem of infla- 
tion, Dr. Laidler foresaw the pos- 
sibility and danger of inflation in 
this country unless certain eco- 
nomic and financial factors now at 
work are effectively checked. 

Both speakers assailed the pan- 
rcea of inflation as highly detri- 
mental to the social interest anc 
particularly to the toiling elements 
of the population. The experienc: 
and effects of inflation in othe 
‘ountries, notably Germany, was 
‘ited as an example, althoug}t 
neither of the speakers foresav 
the drastic type of inflation that 
occurred in Germany for thi 
-ountry. 

Sources of Inflation 

Discussing potential sources o 
inflation in the United States, Dr 
Laidler said: 

“When once business and finance 
comes to the conclusion that eco 
nomic recovery is around the cor 
ner the 10,000 to 15,000 banks of! 
the country may be depended upor 
to extend loans and issue large vol 
ume of credit. During the depres 
sion, when business needs to be 
stimulated, our individual banking 
system becomes over-cautious. Each 
bank tries to keep liquid. The bil 
lions of dollars on deposit are no‘ 
utilized. The reverse is true dur 
ing periods of prosperity. Eacl 
bank competes with its neighbor: 
in the extension of credit. The 
amount of credit issued for new 
productive enterprises bear little 
relation to the economic needs 
Business is likely to over-expand 
inflation to occur, the price level t¢ 
shoot upwards, followed by another 
and worse period of economic col- 
lapse.” 

Dr. Laidler felt that another 
source of inflation was likely to be 
the immense amount of public bor 
rowing for relief and public work 
projects. Should unemployment re- 
main substantially as at present 
there will likewise be an increasing 
demand for currency inflation. 

“Such inflation,” declared Dr 
Laidler, “would be a tragedy to th« 
worker and consumer. After thé 
limits of expansion in employment 
and the rise in crop prices had been 
reached, there would be a distinct 
decrease in purchasing power 
among farm and city consumers, 
because all prices would have risen 
faster than wage-rates, and the 
prices of crops. Unorganized work- 
ers, government employees and 
similar groups would in particular 
be the losers.” 

Demands Borrowing End 

Unless government borrowing is 


recovery program, whatever it may 
be, without further plunging into 
debt, then nothing can prevent our 
whole economy from slipping -un- 
der the control of inflation, Mr. 
Flynn warned. 

“The notion that inflation will 
relieve the debt load is a naive 
one, indeed,” Mr. Flynn said. “This 
could be accompanied only by rais- 
ing prices. And raising prices 
would instantly cut the purchasing 
power of every citizen who works 
for wages. What debts has he— 
he and his whité collar brother 
who works for what he calls a sal- 
ary? He owes the mortgage on 
his home and that is probably his 
only long term debt. If he earns 
$3,000 a year and has a $3,000 
mortgage on his home, his debt 
burden is the interest which he 
pays—$180 gq year. To cut down 
relatively that $180 interest charge 
he will cut down his $3,000 wages.” 

Mr. Flynn said that “danger 
igns of inflation are already 
1oisted.” 

“A decline in business for five 
nonths since February, accom- 
panied by a rise in bank deposits, 
s a wholly abnormal phenomenon,” 
he declared. “Dr. Kemmerer, of 
Princeton, says prices will have 
jloubled in a year. I doubt if it 
vill be that bad. But we are in 
hat trend; we are under the in- 
luence of that force. And the time 
1as come to check it.” 

(Continued from Page One) 
Cotten and he took the field with 
tandolph making several trips all 
»ver the country in the interest of 
he Brotherhood. 

The fight continued for ten years 
uring which time the Pullman 
Jompany spent thousands of dol- 


ars trying to destroy the unien....— 


During 1929-1934 Brotherhood 
‘fficials made great sacrifices to 
arry the work along. The old 
1embers of the organization had 
leserted in large numbers by rea- 
on of fear and all kinds of intimi- 
ation by the company. Randolph 
ind Totten lost their homes and 
vere evicted several times. There 
as no money even to make a tele- 
yhone call. Yet they stuck. 

When the Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act came into be- 
ng the Brotherhood officials dis- 
overed that the Negro workers on 
he railroad were not included in 
t. They protested to Railroad Co- 
yrdinator Eastman. Randolph went 
efore the Senate Committee and 
irgued for an amendment which 
ould specify the Pullman Porters 
ind Maids and other Negro rail- 
oad workers, and secured the con- 
idence of the Senators which re- 
ulted in the passage of the law, 
June 18, 1934. From then on the 
Brotherhood waged a_ vigorous 
‘ampaign which brought in a large 
nembership and gave the organi- 
ration sufficient basis to appeal to 
the National Mediation Board, 
vhich has resulted in the victory 
for the Brotherhood. 

The officers are A. Philip Ran- 
lolph, National President; Ashley 





| President; E. 
brought to an end and a means| President, and C. L. 


L. Totten, National Secretary- 
Treasurer; M. P. Webster, 1st Vice- 
3ennie Smith, 2nd Vice- 
J. Bradley, 3rd Vice- 
Dellums, 4th 


President; 


found to support the government’s' Vice-President. 





Abraham Cahan Reaches 
7oth Birthday July 7th 





By William M. Feigenbaum 


A PERSONAL event of interest 


occurs Sunday, July 7, when 
Abraham Cahan, Socialist, novel- 
ist and journalist, reaches his 
75th birthday. 
tion is being prepared, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and wo- 


men in all walks of life unite in| 
congratulating the veteran editor | 


and fighter for Socialism upon the 
attainment of the ripe age. 
Cahan at 75 retains the physical 
vigor of a man of 50, and his tire- 
less mental and personal energy 


amazes all who come into contact | 


with him. A writer and thinker 
of world renown, a novelist whose 
works has received the 
praise of critics the world 
he elects to be on the day-to-day 
job of editing a great daily news- 


over, 


paper rather than to seek the ease | 


men much 


achieve- 


of retirement many 
younger and of lesser 
ments would long ago have as- 
sumed. 

Abraham Cahan has given over 
half a century of a full, active and 


vigorous life to the cause of So-| 


cialism and labor. For 33 years he 


has been editor of the Jewish Daily ' 


No public celebra- | 


{from daily 


highest | 


Forward, and long before 1902 he 
was known as one of the leading 
journalists in the country. As long 
ago as the ’80’s he was a constant 
and welcome contributor to the 





great dailies of New York and to 
many of the magazines, winning 
} for his daily journal- 


igh praise 






from such men as Lincoln 
Steffens and for his virile and stir- 
ring fiction from such critics as 


H. L. Mencken and William Dean 


j Howells. 


Again 


her 
isners 


and again leading pub- 
have urged him to retire 
journalism and add to 
lis shelf of novels inteypreting the 
life Jewish immigrants in 
America, but he has preferred to 





of 


tay at his post in the Forward 
i in the Socialist movement. 
A man of charm and world-wide 


ture, a world traveler acquaint- 
with men and movements in 
many lands, a fighter for justice 
and liberty, a passionate partisan 
of those things he believes to be 
] Abraham Cahan at 75 has 





ly earned the affection and ad- 
miration of the whole world, and 
there are many in every part 
of the world today who gladly do 
him honor. 
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at 
José Iturbi, Conductor 


Beethoven 
Intermission 


Overture to 
On the Steppes of Central Asia, 
Borodin 
ebhasienibve Berlioz 
* 


MonDay EVE. JULY 8th, 8:30 
DAY EVE., JULY 9th, 8:30 
FOKINE BALLET 
Alexander Smallens, Conductor 
“Scheherazade,” ..Rimsky-Korsakoff 
* Ohoregraphy by Michel Fokine 
and Costumes after Bakst 
Intermission 
Roman Carnival 
a3 (for orchestra alone) 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice”. Dukas 
Ballet by Michel Fokine 
Intermission 
Scherzo from “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”-_-_--Mendelssohn 
(for orchestra alone) 
“The Elves”.._.-_---- Mendelssohn 
~ music of Mendelssohn— 
Overture to “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and the An- 
dante and Allegro from the 
Violin Concerto) 
Ballet Sod Michel fete 





WEDNESDAY r EVE, “SULY 10th, 


t 8: 
José Iturbi, Giaduanen and Pianist 
“Peer Gynt” Suite Grieg 
Piano Concerto in A minor--Grieg 
Intermission 
Symphony in D minor-_Cesar Franck 
* 2 o 


Sa Res 


RS REN ep perme matanee 


a ca 


THURSDAY EVE., JULY 11th 8:00 
FRIDAY EVE., JULY 12th, 8:00 
“BORIS GODOUN OF F” 
Opera by Mossorgsky 

Alexander Smallens, Conductor. 


Ader ys Wiz ten 





Herry Moses to Send "The 
Old Maid" on Tour 


The United Booking Office com- 
pleted arrangements for the forth- 
coming tour of “The Old Maid,” 
Pulitzer prize play current at the 
Empire Theatre, the route de- 
livered to Harry Moses, producer 
of the show, calling for engage- 
ments in 81 cities between the 
opening of the tour ‘n Philadelphia 
on September 30th and the termi- 
nation in Richmond, Va., next May. 
More than 12,000 miles will be 
traveled, embracing 33 states. 
Both Judith Anderson and Helen 
Menken will appear on tour, and 
in. lieu of a vacation period that 
would necessitate bringing the New 
York run to a close before the 
start of the road trip, Mr. Moses— 
at the request of the company— 
has agreed to eliminate Saturday 
matinee and night performances at 
the. Empire Theatre during the 
next five weeks. 


"Becky Sharp" in Technicolor 
Opens at the Albee 


Inaugurating what many believe 
is to be a new era in screen enter- 
tainment, the first full color fea- 
” Sharp,” is now at the 
RKO Albee Tehatre. Based upon 
William Makepeace Thackeray’s 
famous fiction classic, “Vanity 
Pair,” and the Langdon Mitchel) 
stage play “Becky Sharp,” it stars 
Miriam Hopkins. Produced entire- 
ly in the new three-component 
Technicolor, it promises a revela- 
tion in beauty, fidelity, life, and 
clarity. 

As fiction’s immortal coquette, 
the blonde and lovely Miss Hopkins 
has a role demanding both spark- 
ling humor and tense emotion. She 
is ably supported by Frances Dee, 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Billie Burke, 
Alison Skipworth, Nigel Bruce, 
Alan Mowbray, G. P. Huntley, Jr., 
Colin Tapley, William Faversham, 
and other notable players. 


Police Will Use 1,500-Volt 
Shock fromElectricGlove to 
Subdue Strike “Rioters” 


The New York Police Depart- 
ment has placed an order for 
quantity quotations on an electric 
glove to be used by policemen in 
subduing so-called “rioters” in 
strikes and other disorderly per- 
sonss. The glove will give a 1,500- 
volt shock to persons who resist 
arrest or refuse to fade away when 
ordered to disperse. 

The apparatus consists of a 
battery, carried on the hip and 
not larger than a revolver holster, 
a wire drawn through the sleeve of 
the carrier and an insulated glove 
designed to give the current to the 
obstreperous person. 

The induction coil, which lowers 
the amperage and raises the 
voltage, is contained in the appa- 
ratus and through the glove passes 
an electric shock through an ad- 
versary by mere contact. The 
variable voltage of low and un- 
burning amperage is regulated by 
the pressure exerted on the thumb- 
switch of the glove. 

According to police department 
reports the shock submitted by the 
glove is strong enough to knock 
the recipient helpless. What next? 


Do two things. Build the Social- 
ist Party and get subs for The 


i 














"SUNDAY EVENING, JULY 7th, 
SS 8:30 


“rg e to “Oberon”_____- Weber 
© ony No. 7 in A major, 


to “Tannhauser,”_ Wagner 


In “Love Me Forever” 


City Music Hall 





Grace Moore’s new film continues 
for a second week at the Radio 





Strand Holds “In Caliente" 


The Strand Theatre announces 
“In Caliente,” in which Dolores Del 
Rio and Pat O’Brien have the lead- 
ing roles, is being held for a sec- 
ond week. “In Caliente” was pro- 
duced by First National on loca- 
tions in Augua Caliente, Mexico. 
and at the company’s studios in 
Burbank, California. The cast in- 
cludes, in addition to Miss Del Rio 
and O’Brien, Leo Carrillo, Edward 
Everett Horton, Winifred Shaw, 
Phil Regan, Antonio and Renee 
DeMarco, Harry Holman, Luis Al- 
berni, Judy Canova and many oth- 
er.s The film was directed by Lloyd 
Bacon, with dances created and 
staged by Busby Berkeley. The 
words and music were written by 
two tunesmith teams, Al Dubin 
and Harry Warren, and Allie 
Wrubel and Mort Dixon. 


Herman Timberg & Company 
on Roxy Stage—"Raven™ 
on Screen 


Herman Timberg, with Herman 
Timberg Jr. and his entire com- 
pany, will be seen as the headliners 


are fundamentally equipped. 


“Cyrano de Bergerac,” the organi- 
zation’s first production which will 
be presented during the summer. 





Has one of the leading roles in 








"Free School of Professional 
Theatre" Progresses 


A new enterprise, the Free School 
of Professional Theatre, located at 
the Heckscher Theatre, 104th St. 
and Fifth Ave., presented its sec- 
ond free public audition last Mon- 
day evening at 8:30. 

Founded for the ultimate ad- 
vancement of the talented amateur 
interested in a theatrical cgreer, 
the organization offers varied op- 
portunities for the studious neo- 
phyte desirous of dramatic recog- 
nition. In other words, it is a 
concentrated central clearing house 
through which worthy but obscure 
talent may receive due recognition 
in the least possible time and 
thereby benefit by a short cut to 
the desired goal. 

Public auditions will take place 
at the Heckscher Theatre weekly 
with admission free. All adults 
wishing to adopt the stage as a 
career are invited to apply for a 
hearing on Monday evening at the 
theatre or afterwards at the Free 
School headquarters, 1107 Broad- 
way, after which they will be ad- 
vised frankly whether or not they 


Casting is now going on for 





Boris Karloff 


“The Raven,” which opens today 
as the screen attraction at the |! 
Roxy Theatre 





Cedric Hardwicke and Miriam Hop- 
kins in a scene from the colorful 
“Becky Sharp” 








Grace Moore's New Film Stays 


On_ at Music Hall 
“Love Me Forever,” 


Moore, 


the new 
Columbia photoplay starring Grace 
the Metropolitan Opera 


At Broadway Trans-Lux 





W. C. Fields in “The Fatal Glass 
of Beer” is featured at the Broad- 
way and 49th St. Trans-Lux for 
the week beginning today. This is 
the short in which he says his im- 
mortal lines, “Tain’t a fit night 
out for man nor beast.” The Pop- 
eye cartoon, “Be Kind to Animals” 
and “Turbulent Timber,” a foreign 
film of timbercutting in the Car- 
pathian Mountains of Roumania, 
in which the lumerjacks sing their 
native songs, well complete the 
short subjects, which precede the 
half-hour program of all the latest 
news of the world. 


PARTY NOTES 


New York City 


O. and P. Committee 
Meeting of the — on Monday 
evening, July 8th, 6 p.m., in the party 
office. 
No Central Committee Meeting 
Until July 17th 
Owing to the holiday parted the meet- 
ing of the ntral Committee has been 
set for July 17th, which will permit of 
a City Executive Committee meeting on 
July 10th. Delegates to the Central Com- 
mittee will receive notices from the 


star, is now in its second week at 


office stipulating that the 


are to ap- 


ton, Luis Alberni, 
brille, and Gavin Gordon. 


the Radio City Music Hall. 


The holiday program at the 
playhouse also includes Walt Dis- 
Symphony, 
“Who Killed Cock Robin?”, and 
Russell Market’s smartly sophistt- 
cated stage revue, “The Magazine 


ney’s newest Silly 


Rack—Second Edition.” 
In. “Love Me Forever,” which 
has been -playing to capacity 


crowds since its world premiere, 


Miss Moore’s famous soprano is 
given ample opportunity. She 
sings operatice selections from “La 
Boheme’ ’and “Rigoletto,” as well 
as “Il Bacio,” “The Bells of St. 
Mary’s,” “Rings on My Fingers,” 


and a brand new popular tune, 


written by Victor Schertzinger— 
the director of the film—and Gus 
Kahn. 

Miss. Moore’s supporting cast In- 


cludes Leo Carrillo, Michael Bart- ut Fe St. in care of Women’s Com- 
lett, young tenor of the New York : : ‘ 
stage; Robert Allen, Spring Bying- Workers a Union, 


Douglas Dum- 





Do two things. Build the Social- 


ist Party and get subs for The 
New Leader to help build it. 


pear for a meeting on the 17th. All 
committees having business with the 
City Executive Committee are informed 
that a meeting will be held on the 10th, 
Picnic and Bazaar! 

This year we will conduct a miniature 
bazaar at the picnic grounds and hope 
to enable the thousands of picnic guests 
to buy bargains. We are securing con- 
siderable donations of a variety of ar- 
ticles for this purpose from labor unions 
and individual dealers. New Leader 
readers who are in a position to donate 
useful articles are requested to commu- 
nicate with the Joint Picnic Committee, 
7 E. 15th St. Members of the party who 
know of liberal-minded merchants who 
might be induced to make such dona- 
tions should impart that information 
to us, 

Women’s Activities 

Monday, July 8, ag Committee 
meets at 1 p.m. at 7 E. 15th St. to out- 
line the summer cam a. 7 Thursday, 
July 11, West Bronx mit will hold a 
picnic, meeting in Van Cortland Park, 
All comrades and friends are invited 
Meeting point, 11 a.m. sharp, at foot of 
stairway at Mosholu Parkway oapuey 
station. 

Comrades holding petitions on the 

High Cost of Living, please get them 
filled without delay and send them to 


This local will install its officers at 

a social to be held Saturday, July 6, 
8 p.m., at its menSquariers, in’ Browns- 
ville Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman St. 
Free beer. Admission 10 cents. 
The officers elected were B. Gutchin, 
chairman; B. Polsky, L. Semansky, vice- 
chairmen; E. Brown, sec’y; I. Speiser, 
fin. sec’y; R. treasurer. 





Seligman, 








of the new holiday variety revue 
which opens today on the stage of 
the Roxy Theatre. 

Mr. Timberg and his company 
have prepared a special comedy act 
called “The Laugh Factory” for 
their appearance at the Roxy. 
Audrey Parker, Oliver Harris and 
Leo Chalzel are among the enter- 
tainers appearing with Mr. Tim- 
berg and Mr. Timberg Jr. The Di- 
Gitanos, well known dancers, will 
also be seen in this new show open- 
ing Thursday. 

The feature film opening Thurs- 
day is “The Raven,” starring Boris 
Karloff and Bela Lugosi. 


"Escapade" With Wm. Powell 
and Luise Rainer at Capitol 
—New Stage Show 





“Escapade,” starring Wm. Powell, 
and featuring Luise Rainer, Frank 
Morgan, Virginia Bruce, Mady 
Christians and Reginald Owen, 
comes to the Capitol Theatre’s 
screen for the week beginning to- 
day. 

Walter Jurmann and Bronislaw 







with 


CAPITOL 


Plus! Big Stage Show 


SID GARY 





& Bill Powell picked her 
for his biggest hit 
since “Thin Man” 
, Soon she'll be the 
talk of New York 















Her name is 


LUISE RAINER 


See her TODAY 
with 


ELL 








3,000 Attend Fine 
Picnic of the Finnish 
Socialists at Fitchburg | ; 





y S. Syriala 

Fircunvke, Mass.—More than 

8,000 Socialists and their friends 
attended the annual summer festi- 
val of the Finnish Socialist Fede- 
ation of the New England District 
at Saima Park, the beautiful park 
of local comrades, June 29 and 30. 

The festivals, which have been 
held annually for more than 30 
years’ without a break, began 


ing of the Internationale by the 
combined bands of the Socialist 
locals under the direction of Chas. 
Matson. After William N. Reivo, 
secretary of the Finnish Federa- 
tion, delivered a speech of welcome 
in Finnish, state secretary Alfred 
Baker Lewis brought the greetings 
of the party to the Finnish com- 
rades. Axel Mattson of Quincy 
spoke in Finnish, following Lewis. 

After the speeches there was a 
swimming meet arranged by the 
local Workers’ Amateur Athletic 
association, in which swimmers and 
divers from W. A. A. clubs 
throughout New England and New 
York participated. 

Saturday. evening at the Saima 
Hall the dramatic club of the Fin- 
nish Socialist local of New York 
presented a four-act drama based 
on Finnish history. At the dance 
hall the American-born young 
people danced to the music of a 
jazz orchestra and at Laurel Park 
the old-timers danced the polka, 
schottische and waltz. 
Sunday was a beautiful day and 
the people began streaming into 
Saima Park in cars, busses, and on 
foot. By means of loud speakers 
the program was carried to all 
parts of the park. 
Oscari Tokoi, editor of “Raiva- 
aja”, in Finnish and Lena Morrow 
Lewis, veteran socialist lecturer 
and writer, in English brought the 
Socialist message to the thousands 
attending the festival. 
Richard Siren of New York de- 
livered an effective working class 
recitation. The combined bands un- 
der the direction of Oscar Tofferi 
of Maynard played and combined 
choirs under the direction of Arvo 
Oikemus of Gardner sang many 
songs. 
Field and track events under the 
auspices of the W. A. A. through- 
out the day held the atterition of 
those interested in sports. 
A special feature of the festival 
was the participation of a group 
of German athletes of a W. A 
club in New York who took part in 
the sports and also presented a 
gymnatic exhibition Sunday after- 
noon. 
Throughout the festivals the 
State literature agent of the party, 
John Brooks Wheelwright, did a 
good business in Socialist books, 
pamphlets, and papers. 
Henry Puranen of the Raiveaja 





Saturday afternoon with the play-| Aj, 





Features of the Week on 
(1300 Ke.) WEVD (231 M) 


Sunday—11 a. m., Forward Hour; 
12:15 m., Variety Show featuring 
udkin; 12:45, Jewish Art Quar- 
folk songs; 8, Edith Friedman, 
pianist; 8:15, n Carlos, poet-philos- 
Fe 8:30, Chicago Opera Company; 
Symposium, 
Monday—8 a. m., “Starting the Day 
Right,” Jacob S. List; 3:30 p..m., String 
Ensemble. 
Tuesday—8 p. m., Saslavsky String 
Quartet; 8:15, Irving B. Altman, editor, 
The People’s Money; 8:30, Cecil Bur- 
rows, baritone; 8:45, WEVD University 
of the Air; 10, New Leader News Re- 
view; 10:15, Three Rogues; 10:30, 
Travel Talk. 
Wednesday—8 . Travel Talk; 
8:15, Paul Manchaed, rhe Fusion Ad- 
ministration” 3; 8:30, Premier Instru- 
mental Trio; 10:15, University of the 


Thursday—8 m., Panel Discussion: 
Mrs. Rosalie w Whitney, Deputy 
Commissioner of Licenses; 8:30, Eugene 
Byron Morgan (baritone), Charlotte Ton- 
hazy (violinist); 10:15, Newspaper Guild 
on the’ Air; 10:30, Ruth Robinson, 
soprano. 

Friday—8 a. m., “Starting the Day 
Right,” Jacob S. List; 3:30 p. m., King 
Neesen, “The Street Beggar,” songs; 8, 
WEVD String Quartet; 8:15, Irving B. 
Altman, news commentator; 8:30, - 
teur Variety Show; 10, Max Wechsler, 
violinist; 10:15, “The Church in Action 
for Peace,” tal 

Saturday—10 a. m., Rye of Local 89, 
Italian Variety Show; 6 p “Jewish 
Events of the Week, es ‘talk: * 63: 30, “Annie 
and Benny,” sketch; 7:30, “Joll ie 
dezvous,” music and "sketches; 8: 

Avlons Orchestra; 10, Chicago ‘en 
Company. 


STREET MEETINGS 


MANHATTA N 
Wednesday—MacDougal and 8th Sts. 
Farrall, Vandeveer, Koppel, Gillan, 
Walsh, Cohn. 

Friday—Washington Square and Sul- 
livan St.: Same speakers as above. 
Friday—24th St. Re Ave. 











BRON 
Friday—Westchester and Boynton 
Aves.: Harry Kavesh and others. 

BROOKLYN 
Friday—Utica and Eastern Parkway. 
Friday—Hinsdale St. and Sutter Ave.: 
Piatoff, Smitkin, H. Sapkowitz, Emil 
Sapkowitz. 





Nominations 
There are still a number of branches 
and districts which have not turned in 
their nominations. Do so immediately! 
The petitions are being prepared and 
only a few days remain for their com- 
pletion, 





Lena Morrow Lewis in Massachusetts 
Lena Morrow Lewis of California, vet- 
eran Socialist propagandist and the only 
woman who has brought the message 
of Socialism into Alaska, is expected to 
make a brief speaking tour of Massa- 
chusetts. Comrade Lewis has already 
spoken at Lynn and Somerville, and at 
the annual festival of the Finnish 
branches in Fitchburg. 





staff, acted as master of ceremo- 
nies while Hugo Erickson had 
charge of the athletic program. 
The festival closed Sunday night 
with a concert at the Saima Park 
theater and a second showing to a 
capacity house of the play. 

A number of comrades of the 
American branches who attended 
the festivals were inspired by the 
size and the orderly manner in 
which all the arrangements were 
made and carried out in all details. 
It was indeed a grand socialist 
festival. 





RESTAURANTS 








| 7. Miller’s 
Orchestra 


is a guarantee of 
the success of 
your affair, 
* 


The best music ob- 
| tainable furnished 
: for all occasions. 


J. MILLER, 3400 Wayne Avenue, 
ronx, New York 
Phone: OLinville 5-2617 























Kaper, composers of Vienna and 





Paris, contribute their first melo- 





dies for the screen in supplying 
an original musical score for “Es- 
capade.” It is based on the Ger- 
man script—“Maskerade,” by Wal- 
ter Reisch——with screen play by 
Herman J. Mankiewicz. 

Don Albert conducts the Capitol 
Grand Orchestra in a tribute to 
many: of the renowned Masters of 
Melody—which he has entitled 
“Endowments.” 

A pretentious stage revue sup- 
lementing the screen feature in- 
cludes Sid Gary, Florence and Al- 
varez, Georgie Tapps, Helene Dei- 
zon, Prosper and Maret and a 


“FRANKENSTEIN” “DRACULA” 
OFF *** LUGOSI 


in EDGAR ALLAN POE’s 
“The RAVEN’ 
A a Picture 


* Holiday Stage Show * 


Herman TIMBERG 


HERMAN TIMBERG, JR. 


BIGGEST LAUGHING REVUE IN YEARS 


EARL CARRO 


Cast of 100, Including KEN MURRAY ana 


The Most Beautiful 
WINTER GARD 


Evgs. 


THEATRE PERFECTLY AIR-COOLED 


B’way & 50th 


* * He Burns Mantle, The News 


SKETCH BOOK 


L 


Girls in the World 





DR. A. SHUYER 


Optometrist 
31 Union Sq., W.Cor.16 St. 


ALgonquin 4-7660 
Eyes examined—Glasses fitted 
For the past 20 years at 172nd St. 
and Washington Ave. 
Dr. Shuyer has examined the eyes 
of over 40,000 persons. 








Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


8:30 








Audrey “Swifty” Parker - Tip, Tap & 
Toe - Many Others - Gae Foster Girls 








ROX ANY DAY! 


Fo 4 : > M. 
M. 


Tth Ave. & Séth St. ANY SEATI 
SHOW VALUE OF THE NATION 
ALWAYS COO .L 








group of the Danny Dare Girls. 








Warner Oland in New ‘Charlie 
Chan Film’ at Fox Brooklyn— 
New Stage Show 


Warner Orland’s current screen 
success, “Charlie Chan in Egypt,” 
the eighth of the Charlie Chan 
stories, is at the Fox Brooklyn 
Theatre. The supporting cast in- 
cludes “Pat” Paterson, Thomas 
Beck, Rita Casino, Stepin Fetchit, 
Jameson Thomas, Paul Porcasi, 
Nigel De Brulier and Arthur Stone. | 

| 








The stage show presents various 
acts, including: 

The Hart Sherman Girls, pre- | 
senting “A Galaxy of Girls”; Roy 
Benson, billed as “The Talented 
Trickster”; Jack and June Blair, 
and The Eight Grenadiers. 


MUSIC 
Lewisohn Stadium, Amst. Av. & 138th St 
STADIUM CONCERTS |) 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
Symphonic Programs 


Wed., Sat. and Sun. Nights at 8:30 
Conducted by ITURBI 

















Opera Performances with Star Casts 
Tharsday and Friday Nights at 8:06 
Conducted by SMALLENS 
FOKINE BALLET OF 66 
Monday and Tuesday Nights at 8:30 














PRICES: 25c-50c-$1—AUdubon 3-3434 








New Leader to help build it. 














ALL THIS WEE 


Miriam HOPKINS 











WAtkins 9-9177 


RICHELIEU 
RESTAURANT |} 


61 FIFTH AVE. (Cor. 13th St.) 


The choicest wines and liquors |? 
served at our newly installed bar|{ 


~~ 











(. SCHNEIWEIS M. LIEBOWITZ 


“VILLA ROMA” 


First Class Strictly Modern Hotel 
Atl Improvements—Pleasant Sundays 


SPRING VALLEY, N. Y. 


One hour out by auto, also reached by 
buses leaving Hote] Astor every hour 


GIUSTI'S SPAGHETTI INN 


4 & 5 Course LUNCHEON 40 & 50c 

6 Course CHICKEN DINNER 60c 
Served all day 
Spaghetti - Dessert - Coffee 35¢ 
A la Carte All Day 
WINES and BEER SERVED 

49 WEST 16th STREET ‘ 

New York City 






































“BECKY SHARP” 


In the New TECHNICOLOR .. 
o 

ON THE STAGE 
WALTER ‘Dare’ WAHL 
Harris, Claire & Shannon 
Ross, Pierre & Schuster 
and other REO Acts 
R B’ 
x PALACE t33 























































Bartlett, en Allen 


ON STAGE: 


Russell 

revue. Symphony 
orch., under dir, 
of Erno Reapee. 


s ALBEE 











Albee Square 
BROOKLYN 





























Theatrical Department, 7 Bast 
(5th Street, New York. 














BEnsenharst 


~™ 


6704 BAY P’WAY 


on\\ 








MODERN 
Tonsorial Parlor 
Service—Satisfaction Guaranteed We are serving a 50¢ Tabled’ Hote 
1 
2nd WEEK © “IN CALIENTE” || =! 27-2275 | snow vrnian | 
BLUE PLATE with Bread, Butter 
Warner Bros. Tropical Heat Wave with PAT O’BRIEN Patronize our Comrade and Coffee for 35¢—DINNER, 50¢ 
DOLORES DEL RIO STRAND—25¢ ||| Fred Spitz, Inc. ||| AUNT CLEMMY’S 
LEO CARRILLO : * B’WAY & 47th St. to1 P.M. F l or i ’ t 40 East 9th Street, near Broadway 
GLENDA FARRELL Midnite Shows Pt seo fe Tel.: STuyvesant 9-1338 
; 74 SECOND AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY Quiet and Inviting Surroundings 
Telephone Dry Dock 4-0855, 48880 
— Not connected with any other 
Fabian’ s store in New York or Brooklyn HALLS and LYCEUMS 
WARNER OLAND 
as 
‘ : LERMAN BROS,, Inc. a aa 
ex CHARLIE CHAN in EGYPT’ Stationers and Union Printers LABOR LYCEUM 
A Sts or exvine ae 29 Kast 14th St. at Union Squave 949 Willoughby Ave, Brocklyn 
° ° hones: gonquin 
, | stare Radio’s 7 Grenadiers We specialize in selling to organi- pa Et A. Ay yA sia 
zations at wholesale prices rentals. 
s. » Mimeo Supplies: STAGG 2-3842 
Stencils, $2.00 box Mimeo ied 75c¢ Ib, 
Printing Plant at so Ww. 3 35 5th St. 242-247 EAST oon ae 
ALL THIS WEEK wna - Soares oF Labor Temple RE 
Direct from Radio City Music Hall Furnished Room Setmeve Pductionl Aneci ~ tion j 
Miri HOPKINS ¥ H E A T 34 EF | foryoung comrade. Reasonable rent. Halls f nag Anon Entertain: ° 
irtam i PAR 221 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, ses Ritts Tel’ MReemt @leeen” 
in Apt. 2, opposite Botanic Garden. 
“BECKY SHARP” bans a 
Party Branches and sympa- , 
" : L thetie organizations are re-| MME. ROSE, Inc. 
rances DEE . Cedric HARDWICKE quested when P ing theatre 4 
a ee eee t Oe ~y -* y - Exclusive Beauty Salons ‘ 
in the new, a TECHNICOLOR | ||] Theatrical Department of THE ELECTROLYSIS $1.00 per Treatment 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- PERMANENT WAVING—ALL METHODS 
a 4 axe po ply quin 4-4622 ur write to Bernard Largest and most exclusive in Bensonhurst 
Always Comfortably COOL at the Feinman, Manager New Lead + Expert always at your service « 






2249 65th STREET 
BEachview 2-9346 









6-10064, 9625 
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“hands. of their White Guard ene- 


that this, too, was an inevitable 
feature of the “breathing spell.” 


‘there was but one name for it: 


made for a program of athletic, 


of a hundred miniature picnics of 





By John Powers 


etively.) 


‘many at the hands of the Allies 

‘ten months later, for, as stated 

previously, the Brest- Litovsk 

was annulled not by the 

world revolution so confidently 

paewected by the Bolsheviks, but 
the terms of the armistice of 
vember 11, 1918. 

Lenin called the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty a “breathing spell” for So- 
viet Russia. This was undoubtedly 
true, in the sense that it averted 
“the immediate destruction of the 
Communist dictatorship by the 
German armies. Had Germany 
been victorious in the war, how- 
ever, the “breathing spell” would 
have turned out to be only a re- 
‘prieve before execution, the execu- 
tion of both the Communist dicta- 
*tership «and the Russian Revolu- 
tion. 


‘During the ten months of the 
“breathing spell,” before the vic- 
tory of the Allies released Russia 
from German domination, the Com- 
*munist dictatorship continued to be 
Germany’s prisoner, obeying all her 
commands 

Thus, for example, the Bolshe- 
viks had to accede to the demands 
of Hohenzollern Germany for the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from 

-Finland, where a bitter civil war 
‘had been in progress between the 
workers and the Finnish bourgeoi- 
sie and feudal landlords, a with- 
drawal that surrendered the Fin- 
nish toilers completely into the 


mies under command of General 
‘Mannerheim. With military assist- 
ance dispatched to Finland by Lu- 
‘@endorff, Mannerheim crushed the 
Finnish workers, thousands of 
whom perished. Lenin explained 


In the light of Communist dialect- 
fics this may have been justified, 
- in the light of revolutionary 
meiple and historical experience 


shameless betrayal. 
‘Executing Revolutionaries 
Describing later his reminiscences 
of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations, 


is the third of a series of 
on the Communist Inter- 
The first two appeared 


issues of May 25 and June 


: Brest-Litovsk peace 
* i marked the first major de- 
of the policy of world revo- 
ion as Jaid down by Lenin and 
rotsky. Believing fervently that 
the world revolution was immi- 
«ment (see The New Leader, May 
35), the masters of the ‘Com- 
: t dictatorship led Revolu- 
Russia into a trap from 
h she was extricated only 
‘the military defeat of Ger- 


man said: “Trotsky would have 
gladly died at Brest-Litovsk if all 
the world had been there to see 
him do it.” Trotsky paid no pen- 
alty for Brest-Litovsk, but thou- 
sands of Finnish workers died, as 
did revolutionists in Russia. We 
need refer only to the gallant 
group of Socialists—Revolutionists 
of the Left Wing executed on Len- 
in’s orders. 

It will be recalled that this 
group, headed by Kalegayeff, Marie 
Spiridonova, Kamkoff, and Stein- 
berg, joined the Bolsheviks in the 
formation of the Soviet Govern- 
ment after the coup d’etat of No- 
vember 7, 1918 (Spiridonova and 
others of her group have for many 
years now been languishing in So- 
viet jails and in exile). As revolu- 
tionists and Socialists they could 
not quite swallow what the Bolshe- 
viks had done, and after the sign- 
ing of the Brest-Litovsk treaty 
they withdrew from the govern- 








proceeded to make war upon the 
new German masters of Revoiu- 
tionary Russia. Lacking an army 
they resorted to assassination. We 
will not discuss here the practical 
wisdom or expediency: of their act, 
but what they did was to kil] Count 
Mirbach, the Kaiser’s ambassador 
to Moscow. Berlin’s reaction was 
instantaneous. The Kaiser’s gov- 
ernment addressed an ultimatum 
to the Soviet Government demand- 
ing satisfaction and punishment of 
those responsible. Lenin yielded 
without hesitation. A large group 
of the Socialists—Revolutionists in 
question, _headed -by ~Alexandro- 
vitch, were executed. The great 
leader of world revolution, simon- 
pure Marxist, and austere critic of 
Socialist “opportunism” responded 
to the command of Kaiserist Ger- 
many and slaughtered revolution- 
ists with whom he had, only a 
short time before, sat at the same 
government table. Such were the 





ment in protest. Unlike Trotsky 
who required a world audience for 


beauties of Lenin’s “breathing 


the supreme act of sacrifice, they 


Bolshevik Maneuvers at Brest-Litovsk and After, Betrayed Inter- 
ests of the Working Class and Fostered Reaction. 


the Finnish workers left to be 
slaughtered like cattle by Manner- 
heim’s White Guards and their 
German allies, and the execution 
of Russian revolutionists in com- 
pliance with the demands of Ger- 
man militarism. 
Adventurism 
These betrayals marked another 
milestone in the onward march of 
“world revolution,” the road of 
which is sown with Communist 
treachery and crimes. 
Other developments, ascribable 
directly to the Communist policy 
of “world revolution,” were not 
long delayed. We shall mention 
them briefly. 
The first inevitable consequence 
of the .Brest-Litovsk treaty was 
Allied intervention in Russia. Al- 
lied troops had been on Russian 
soil, in the North and in the Far 
East, almost from the beginning 
of the war .At the time of the 
Bolshevist coup d’etat they were 
guarding large Allied military sup- 





Labor Is United 


Against All Forms of Fascism 


in Struggle 





By Harry Lee Franklin 
Executive Secretary, Chest for 
Liberation of Workers of Europe 


ORGANIZED labor is rapidly 
becoming aware of fascism 
through the intensive campaign 
waged the last month by the 
Chest for Liberation of Workers 
of Europe, whose chairman is 
President William Green of the 
A. F. of L., and whose other 
officials and executive members 
comprise outstanding labor lead- 
ers of the country. 
Through bulletins, circulars, pam- 
phlets, and public meetings fas- 
cism (Nazism) is being constantly 
emphasized as organized labor’s 
most deadly enemy. Under that 
system, the labor unions are abol- 
ished and trade unionists deprived 
of their most valuable rights such 
as the right to strike and to collec- 
tive bargaining. Nazi Germany 
and fascist Italy are classic ex- 
amples in this regard. 
A network of local Chest com- 
mittees—through the city central 
labor bodies and directly affiliated 
local unions—is being organized 
throughout the country to par- 
ticipate in this educative onslaught 
against fascism, to promote and 
emphasize the boycott against Nazi 
German goods and services, and to 
raise funds to aid the Labor vic- 
tims of European dictatorships. 
Such Chest committees have been 





at which he represented the Ger- 
man high command, General Hoff- 


set up in New York City, Boston, 





OVER 200 ORGANIZATIONS JOIN 
IN BIG LABOR PICNIC 





S the time draws near to the 
Joint Labor Picnic at Ulmer 
Park final preparations are being 


artistic and musical events which 
will outstrip anything we had in 
years. Over two hundred organ- 
izations will be represented with 
tens of thousands of tickets for 
their members; and the great pic- 
nic will in fact be a combination 


different labor and Socialist organ- 
izations. 

The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union is arranging 
a series of special athletic events 
and contests for the various base- 
ball and soccer teams of Local 10, 
Dressmakers’ Local and other 
units. The Young Circle League, 
too, will be represented by athletic 
teams who will participate in 
games. The Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers will have over ten 
thousand members of its local 
unions, all set for a great festival. 

The Socialist Party branches, the 
Young Socialist organizations, the 
Jewish Socialist Verband, the Jew- 
ish National Workers’ Alliance, 
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and many others will be represent- 
ed by large contingents. In all we 
anticipate an attendance of per- 
haps 30,000 guests at the Park. 

Considerable improvements have 
been made in the physical appear- 
ance of the Park and in its facil- 
ities for catering to the comfort 
of the people. With two high-class 
musical bands an excellent dance 
floor, with beer, refreshments of 
all kinds, the day of July 27 ought 
to be a red-letter day for Socialists 
and union members. 

A new ftature which will be in- 
troduced this year will be a minia- 
ture bazaar, where a rich variety 
of merchandise will be sold at bar- 
gain prices. We have been fortun- 
ate in getting donations of neck- 
ties, shaving utensils, ladies’ pocket 
books, perfumes, cosmetics and a 
hundred other varieties of useful 
articles. We hope to afford the 
thousands of Ulmer Park guests 
a chancé to enjoy a nice afternoon 
and evening and at the same time 
pick up a lot of bargains. 

We urge upon all Socialists and 
labor union officials and members 
to promptly supply their member- 
ship with tickets. The price of .ad- 
mission at the door is 40 cents, 
but we print tickets in the name 
of each organization and charge 
at the rate of less than 10 cents 
per ticket—1i25 tickets for $7.50! 
Please communicate with the Joint 
Picnic Committee, 7 East 15th St., 
New York, and within 24 hours 
tickets will be printed in the name 
of your organization. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, 
and a number of lesser centers. 
Several of the national and inter- 
national unions are also cooperat- 
ing in the work and activities of 
the Chest. 

So far over $40,000 have been 
contributed to the Chest, of which 
about $30,000 have been sent 
abroad to aid Labor refugees from 
Germany, Austria and Italy. The 


$5,000 and recently the New York 
Joint Board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing. Workers of America gave 
$2,500. Other national and inter- 
national.unions have either paid or 
pledged substantial sums to the 
Chest. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor, at its San Francisco Conven- 
tion last year, approved the Chest 
and urged fullest support by all 
trade unionists. The Convention 
also reaffirmed the boycott adopted 
at the preceding annual convention, 
and the A. F. of L. now looks to 
the Chest to emphasize the boycott 
as an important part of its activ- 





United Mine Workers contributed 


ities. 





Portrait of a Mighty Nation 
Enjoying Great Prosperity 





UTGOING steamers, carrying 

vacationers in the last. days of 
June, set a record for the past six 
years. Hundreds of millions of 
American dollars will be spent by 
tourists roaming over the various 
countries of Europe, a visible sign 
of “recovery” of a sort. 

Close to half a million soft-coal 
miners are awaiting a call for a 
general strike to end some of the 
more hideous conditions in the bit- 
uminous fields. 

Pittsburgh reports an increased 
demand for steel, a big rise being 
expected in September. The mills 
will be closed July 4, one of the 
two holidays in the year observed 
by the steel industry; otherwise 
the only way the steel workers can 
get a day off is to be laid off. 

The number of unemployed is 
considerably higher than at this 


period a year ago. 


The prices of cotton are the high- 
est they have been in a month. 
Cotton futures touched their high- 
est point since just before the NRA 
decision. 

A corresponding improvement in 
the wages and living conditions of 
the share-croppers raising cotton 
has not been noted. 

High pork prices, the financial 
pages report, are likely for a year. 
No corresponding increase in the 


were reassuring, according to the 


City Bank. The evidence is 
whelming,” 


wages of workers who are expected 
to buy the pork, however, is re- 
ported. 

Reports from business in June 


monthly bulletin of the National 
“over- 
says the bulletin, that 
the fear of a general break-down 
in the price structure has been re- 
lieved. The bank reports that with 
respect to inventories and retail 
trade the situation seems healthy. 

The National City bank did not 
get around to a report on employ- 


spell”—desertion and- betrayal of 








plies that had been destined for the 
Russian armies. Naturally enough, 
the Allies did not relish the pros- 
pect of these supplies falling into 
the hands of the Germans after the 
latter had become masters of Rus- 
sia. And it was equally natural 


view of their own interests, to do 
everything possible, after the sign- 
ing of the Brest-Litovsk peace, to 
remove the German domination. 
Revolutionary Russia became the 
football of international politics, a 
consequence. which Russian Social- 
ists had foreseen and against which 
they warned them, from the very 
beginning, they had denounced the 
Bolsheyist policy of world revolu- 
ticn as irresponsible and criminal 
adventurism. 
The development of Allied inter- 
vention, which assumed larger pro- 
portions as the civil war within 
Russia proclaimed by. Lenin, in ac- 
cordance with his theory of revolu- 
tion (see New Leader, June 8), 
gained momentum, came when the 
Allies openly threw their support 
to the side of the Russian White 
Guard movement. Events were tak- 
ing their inevitable course. Allied 
military victory saved Revolution- 
ary Russia from German dpmina- 
tion, not because the Allies were 
eoncerned with the interests of 
Russia but because they could not 
afford to have Russia, with her re- 
sources, dominated by Germany. 
Allied intervention in Russia was 
an attempt to help the White 
Guard counter-revolution to vic- 
tory. 
Bolshevik Provocation 


The Bolshevik dictatorship thus 
placed Revolutionary Russia be- 
tween two fires. Its policy of world 
revolution led to Brest-Litovsk and 
made Revolutionary Russia the 
plaything of international imperial- 
ism. Its policy of civil war facil- 
itated Allied intervention on the 
side of the White Guards. The in- 
tervention collapsed when the Rus- 
sian people, forgetting for the mo- 
ment their struggle against the 
Bolsheviks, turned upon the White 
Guards and smashed them. 

From an_ objective historical 
point of view there was nothing 
surprising in Allied intervention. 
The Bolsheviks having proclaimed 
their intention to carry the Com- 
munist revolution and civil war in- 
to other countries, it was natural 
for bourgeois governments to re- 
sist the effort. Or did the Bolshe- 
viks expect that the international 
bourgeo‘sie was going to sit calm- 
ly by and await its slaughter? Re- 
volutionists who base their policy 
on quality and common sense do 
not provoke the counter-revolution 





ment, wages, hours and general 
living conditions, but it is assumed 
they, too, are “satisfactory”—that 
is, to the people who read the bul- 
letins. 

All this gives a good idea of the | 
general healthy condition of the 
country at the mid-point of the 
merry year of recovery. 
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of the enemy if they can possibly 
help it. Provocation and reckless- 
ness have been the principal char- 
acteristics of the entire Communist 
line of conduct from the very be 
ginning. Revolutionary Russia and 
the international labor movement 
paid the price. 

The crimes committed by the 
Bolsheviks against Revolutionary 
Russia were repeated, in variations, 


for the Allies from the point of 


Dedicated 


Hillquit “Hemorial "Grebe 


at Tamiment 





(Continued from Page One) 


his» memory.” 
Many~ messages were reeeived 
from friends who were unable to 
be present, including Julius Gerber, 
David Dubinsky, Sidney Stark of 
Pittsburgh, Abraham Cahan, Joseph 
Baskin and Philip Geliebter of the 
Workmen’s Circle, Winston Dancis, 
National Secretary of the Y-P.S.L., 
Harold Bancroft of the Secialist 
Party of Allentown, Pa., and locals 
Universal and Luzerne County, Pa., 
among others, 
Abraham Cahanfi editor of the 
Jewish Daily Forward, in part 
wrote: 
In a letter sent to Tamiment, 
Abraham Cahan, veteran editor of 
the Jewish Daily Forward, said: 
“There are few now living who 
knew Morris Hillquit and were as- 
sociated with him in our movement 
through so long a time as I was. 
It is more than forty-five years 
since I first met him, an ardent, 
intelligent, generous-hearted young 
man—I might almost say a mere 
boy—just arrived in this country. 
Our common ideals at once made 
us comrades and friends, and the 
comradeship and friendship contin- 
ued till the day of his too early 
death. 

“Morris Hillquit and I often dif- 
fered over questions of policy and 
tactics in our movement. But he 
was a man with whom one could 
differ without bitterness. However 
sharply we might be opposed, he 
always kept my admiration, my 
trust, and my affection. And every 
great crisis in our movement 
brought us together again. 

“We all miss Morris Hillquit. 
We miss his brave wise leadership 
and the great gifts by which he 
served our party and the whole la- 
bor movement so gloriously. We 
miss him more now than ever be- 
fore, because we are again passing 
through a painful and dangerous 
crisis. 

“We know where Morris Hillquit 
stood and where he would stand if 
he could be with us today. Hill- 
quit had faith in the common peo- 
ple. He trusted the masses. He 
knew that liberty is the most pre- 
cious thing in life. He counted upor 
a Socialist Party, devoted to the 
ideals of political and industrial 
democracy, and working hand in 
hand with the great movement of 
organized labor, to save and eman- 
cipate the world. In this hope and 
faith he lived and died. 

“The beautiful grove which you 
are dedicating today symbolizes the 
real monument which perpetuates 
Morris Hillquit’s memory—the mon- 
ument composed of living men and 
women who hold allegiance to the 
cause of democratic Socialism, with 
its promise of a better life, of real 
liberty, fraternity, and happiness 
for mankind. 

“My heart is with you on this 
unforgettable occasion in paying a 
tribute of love and honor to our 
great comrade, Morris Hillquit.” 
John P. Frey, president of the 
Metal Trades Council of the A. F. 
of L., said that he had differed with 
Hillquit but that he (Frey) owed 


t 
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social order mankind will venerate 


depths. 


had also differed but were united 
in their work to help the exploited 
masses. “Morris Hillquit is one of 
the immortals. He did not seek for 
himself but gave to others,” 

“He Is Just Away” 

Charles Solomon emphasized 
that Morris Hillquit never forget 
that there can be no effective So- 
cialist movement without organized 
labor. Quoting James Whiteomb 
Riley the Hoosier Poet, the speaker 
closed by saying, “I cannot say he 
is dead; he is just away.” 

Ben Josephson, representing 
Camp Tammiment, expressed the 
thanks of the Camp to all who had 
helped to make the memorial a 
success. He announced that ar- 
rangements will be made to plant 
any trees or flowers that may be 
offered by friends of Comrade Hill- 
quit. 

Sam Perlmutter represented Da- 
vid Dubinsky, president of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, who was unable to be 
present because of negotiations 
with. empleyers in the industry. 
Perlmutter reviewed in part the in- 
valuable services of Comrade Hill- 
quit to the union and gave a vivid 
account of him rising from his sick 
bed, flying to Washingteon, and 
serving the union in writing its 
code. “In Washington,” said the 
speaker, “we knew: that he had 
made his last speech.” He con- 
cluded by turning to Mrs. Hillquit 
and her daughter, Nina, paying an 
affectionate tribute to Comrade 
Hillquit. ~ 
Louis Waldman was the last 
speaker. “This Hillquit grove was 
built in the spirit of love,” said 
Waldman. “It is difficult to think 
of the Socialist movement without 
Morris Hillquit. His life and work 
touched every phase of the Labor 
and Socialist: movement and we 
cannot measure his influence and 
achievements. His influence was 
marked in the change from indi- 
vidualist to social concepts. We can 
never forget Hillquit, the man and 
the logician. The United States is 
poorer because it has lost one of 
its great citizens.” 

At the conclusion of the cere- 
monies and before it melted away, 
the audience gathered around the 
Hillquit bust. It bears a bronze 
plaque containing a quotation in 
capital letters from his Utica 
speech at the state convention of 
the Socialist Party of New York 
three years ago. Those who heard 
speech were moved to the 
The quotation follows: 

“AFTER FORTY-FIVE YEARS 
ITAVING CHOSEN AND FOL- 


he 


LOWED THE UNPOPULAR 
COURSE OF 
PROPAGANDIST, I AM ENTIRE- 
LY AT PEACE WITH MYSELF. 


A SOCIALIST 


HAVE NOTHING TO REGRET, 


NOTHING TO APOLOGIZE FOR. 
TO ME THE SOCIALIST MOVE- 
MENT WITH ITS ENTHUSIASM 
AND IDEALISM, ITS COMRADE- 
SHIP AND STRUGGLES, 


ITS 
HOPES AND DISAPPOINT- 
MENTS, ITS VICTORIES AND 
DEFEATS HAS BEENTHE BEST 


THAT LIFE HAS HAD TO OF- 
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(Special to The New Leader) 


ORWALK,Conn.—In accordance 
with a program adopted by the 
Socialist State Executive Commit- 
tee, State Secretary Arnold E. 
Freese has inaugurated a vigorous 
state-wide campaign to secure 
favorable Congressional action on 
the Workers’ Rights Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. The re- 
solution, prepared by Devere Allen 
and City Clerk Fred Schwarzkopf 
of Bridgeport and unanimously 
adopted by the committee, is in 
support of the Constitutional 
amendment, drafted by Morris Hill- 
quit for the Socialist Party several 
years ago, to meet the anticipated 
failure of the Supreme Court to 
uphold labor legislation. 

The amendment has been intro- 
duced in Congress, for the Social- 
ist Party, by Congressman Vito 
Marcantonio of New York. 

Other important business to 
come before the committee includ- 
ed the granting of a charter to the 
newly organized Socialist local in 
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Newtown. Temporary officers of 
the Newtown organization are Ed- 
ward H. Smith, Dr. Maurice Cor- 
rigan and Frederick Mayer. Re- 
ports from many towns throughout 
the state indicate that Socialists 
will contest a record-breaking num- 
ber of city and town elections this 
Fall. 

The Socialist Legislative Com- 
mittee was asked to meet at an 
early date in order to plan for the 
special session of the General As- 
sembly which the Governor must 
call if cities and towns are to be 
in a position to take care of relief 
needs. The committee was instruct- 





ed to inaugurate an aggressive 
campaign for state-wide support 
for the graduated income tax 
measure sponsored by the Socialist 
Party. Other proposed plans for 
taxation will be thoroughly investi- 





gated. 
The Allen - Schwarzkopf resolu- 


Connecticut Pushes Hillquit Amendment 





tion adopted by the committee, 
which is to be proposed to forward- 
looking groups throughout the 
state, to secure support for the 
Constitutional amendment is: 
“Under the ruling of the Supreme 
Court which gave to an already 
failing NRA its final blow, it has 
become clear that there is no hope 
of legislative progress in behalf of 
labor and all insecure people unless 
something more tonstructive can 
be found than the previous at- 
tempts to regulate a predatory pro- 
fit system by administrative regu- 
lation or legalistic tinkering. One 
constructive measure, made ready 
and advocated by the Socialist 
Party, and recentely introduced in 
Congress by Congressman Marcan- 
tonio of New York, is the party’s 
Workers’ Rights Amendment to the 
National Constitution. If passed, 


many of the most vexing prob- 
lems of legislative progress could WASHINGTON. — Francis J. 
be solved, and the people freed|Gorman, First Vice-President of 


from the present-day confusion and 
inability to move ahead with laws 
for protection of those who need it, 
for important reforms, and for 
fundamenteal economic change.” 


Workers and Farmers Approve 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Fed- 
erated Trades Council has followed 
the lead of the railway machinists’ 
District No. 73 convention and 
endorsed the Workers’ Rights 
Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

MERRILL, Wis.—The Workers’ 
Rights Amendment, sponsored by 
the Socialist Party and introduced 
into Congress by Representative 
Vito Marcantonio, was unanimously 
and enthusiastically endorsed by 
the delegates to the County Equity 
Union convention held here on 
June 28. 

Milk Pool Endorses 

RANDON LAKE, Wis.—Enroll- 
ment of farm.and labor leaders in 
committees for the Workers’ Rights 





Amendment is promised by Presi- 
dent Albert P. Schulz of the She- 
boygan County unit of the Wis- 
consin Cooperative. Milk Pool. The 
Pool unit and the labor unions of 
the county exchange speakers reg- 
ularly so that city workers and 
farmers may keep closely in touch 
with their mutual problems. 
Jewish Unions in Line 

CHICAGO, Ill—The Workers’ 
Rights Amendment has been en- 
dorsed by the Federation of Jewish 
Trade Unions representing twenty- 
five A. F. of L. locals, according 
to Morris Seskind ,president of 
the Federation. The Pocketbook 
Makers’ Union started the ball 
rolling for endorsement by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, 
which has published the Amend- 
ment in its official organ and taken 
it under advisement by the execu- 
tive committee. 


the United Textile Workers and 
leader of the general strike in that 
industry last summer, announced 
his support of the Workers’ Rights 
Amendment here last Monday. 
Gorman has agreed to become an 
active member of the Labor Com- 
mittee for the Workers’ Rights 
Amendment. 
Before Congress 

CHICAGO. — Pressure by all 
worker and farmer groups to se- 
cure a favorable report by the 
Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives on the Workers’ 
Rights Amendment urged by 
Leo Krzycki, national chairman of 
the Socialist Party. The amend- 
ment is now before the committee, 
the chairman of which is Repre- 
sentative Hatton W. Summers of 


Texas. 
Schlossberg to Aid 
ndorsement of 
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(Continued from Page One) 
sive political movements, etc., 
unite. 

2. The form which united action 
is to take: A. Shall it be a new 
political party? (1) National in 
scope? (2) A union of regional 
parties ? 

B. Shall it be a movement to 
take over existing party machin- 
ery? 

C. How far shall “pressure” pol- 
itical methods be pursued? How 
far can they be effective for our|a 
purposes? S 
D. What are the possibilities of 
a national federation of political} a 
organizations, regional political} d 
movements, economic organizations, | T 
etc., which are independently work- | u 
ing for economic democracy? a 
8. The available support for a 


can 


for educational 


tween groups now 
ture, and unification of their ef- 
forts. 


work? B. What 
must we prepare in the way of 
literature in the future? C. The 
problem of organizing our educa- 
tional. work.. D. Cooperation be- 
issuing litera- 


5. Shall a national convention be 


called to ratify the proposals and 
conclusions of this conference? 


Conspicuous among those omit- 


ted from the list of those invited 


re the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, 
enator Huey P. Long and repre- 


sentatives of groups that seek to 


chieve their aims by other than 
emocratic and peaceful means. 


‘hat is, the conference in its make- 


Pp specifically excludes fascism 


nd Communism. 











new political movement. (It is sug- 
gested that the delegates from var- 
ious organizations and _ various! 
parts of the country be prepared | 
to answer this as accurately: as pos- 
sible.) 

4. The educational problem. A. 
What literature is now available 
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the Hillquit Workers’ 
Amendment by Joseph Schlossherg, ' 
secretary of the Amalgamated; 
Clothing Workers, is announced. 


Other notable features. 





2 
NEW modern buildings, 
new roads, improved 
athletic facilities. Once 
again the leading per- 
sonalities of musical, lit- 
erary and theatrical world 
will entertain you. Added 
The Group 
Theatre presents “Awake 
and Sing”; The Theatre 
Union; The Chicago Op- 
era Company and others. 
Write for booklet. 


attractions: 


Owned and operated by the 1.L.G.W.U. on a non-profit basis. 
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Editor's Corner 





Review of and Comment on Events 
Here and Abroad, Critical 


and Otherwise ~ 
——By James Oneak 


Socialist Conflict With Bolshevism 


JN 1927 I wrote in my book on “American Communism” that Bolshe- 

vism is a special product of Russian history. “Russian economic and 
bureaucratic history weighs like a mountain upon the minds of Com- 
munists. They cannot shake it off. They think in terms of this history, 
they see the rest of the world through it, and everything else assumes 
the character, dimensions, coloring, and importance of an experience 
that is Russian .... The variation of climate, geography, language, 
customs, historical and psychic backgrounds that characterizes each 
nation does not appear to impress the Communist.” 

In this sense Bolshevism is a patriotic chauvinism, an insufferable 
arrogance which assumes that the dictators of the Kremlin have found 
the final answer to all problems. All who do not accept this answer 
must be clubbed to their knees. Stalin is the international law-giver. 
Pay homage to Stalin. 

Socialism is in conflict with Bolshevism. Both differ in philosophy, 
historical interpretation, in program, in aim and in methods. Bolshe- 
vism makes a caricature of Socialist philosophy. It has debased every 
noble ideal of the labor movement. Its philosophy is not that of Marx 
and Engels; it harks back to the medieval inquisition with its “hodge- 
podge of sophistic quibblings, groundless distinctions, fanciful alleg- 
ories.” It twists the Marxian interpretation of history when it tries 
to transform a nation of handicraftsmen, peasant tillers of soil, tribes- 
men and nomads into a collective society. By low cunning and intrigue 
it strives to bring the Labor and Socialist movement of the world under 
its dictatorship. Failing in that, it strives to destroy the movement. 

Its aim is also in fundamental conflict with the aim of Socialism. 
It does not trust the working masses who are regarded as cattle to be 
driven, not human beings who are to work out their own problems 
through self-directed organization, education and action. Bolshevism 
establishes itself as a dictatorial clique, as an organization, and puts 
the masses under a despotic yoke where it rises to power. It paralyzes 
their will through fear of imprisonment, exile or execution. Turberville 
in his “Medieval Heresy and the Inquisition” declares that when the 
crusaders blotted out the civilization of Languedoc, it was due to the 
order, “Kill them all, for God knows His own.” This is the policy of 
the dictatorship towards Social Democrats, Social Revolutionaries, An- 
archists and dissident Communists. 

Even in trials of accused persons, one who acts as counsel for the 
accused becomes an outcast. In the Middle Ages Innocent III forbade 
advocates and notaries to defend heretics; and Eymeric, inquisitor of 
Aragon, ruled that while counsel were not denied to accused persons, 
yet advocates espousing the cause of a heretic were liable to prosecu- 
tion before the Inquisition. This has happéned again and again in Rus- 
sia. This is the “Workers’ Fatherland”! 


Bolshevik Methods 


This is not the aim of Socialism which takes for its ideal a celf- 
governing democracy in all of the institutions of a collective civiliza- 
tion. The Bolsheviks have asserted that they will abandon their dic- 
tatorship after they have “built Socialism.” They began their iron rule 
with the promise that when the civil war was over it would be ab- 
andoned. When the White Guard armies had all been defeated the 
dictatorship became more ruthless than ever. No reliance can be placed 
in the promises of the Bolshevik dictatorship or any other dictatorship 
It is a law of dictatorship that power narrows into fewer and fewer 
hands until it becomes a one-man despotism. No despot ever voluntarily 
gives up his power. 

If the Labor and Socialist movement is in conflict with Bolshevism 
in its philosophy, historical interpretation and aim, it is also in deadly 
conflict with its methods. It makes its dictatorship over the Labo: 
and Socialist movement a fundamental principle. The organizations 
and members must prostrate themselves before the masters of the 
Kremlin and accept the orders of Stalin. If the masters order an ad- 
venture into conspiracy, or a venture into armed insurrection, or that 
a program be changed, or that officers be removed there must be in- 
stant obedience. 

All organizations must adopt the dogma of “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” which in practice means dictatorship by a clique of Bolshe- 
viks. Although not openly advocating an armed attack on the govern- 
ing powers, the Bolsheviks reserve this for their inner circle. In thi: 
country in 1919 they again and again called for “armed insurrection” 
and were driven underground by a nation-wide raid by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. While engaged in this stupidity they took occasion 
to attack Socialists as “yellow” for not following them. Their own 
ranks were filled with government spies who urged this stupidity. 

It is needless to say that those who urge the masses to venture 
into the streets with their bare fists against the enormous military 
and police powers in the hands of the government are either fool: 
or police spies. Such methods mean the complete destruction of any 
labor organization that indulges in them. 


Again and again in Europe and in this country the advocates of 
conspiracy and armed insurrection have brought their own defeat. 
In this country the Knights of the Golden Circle in the Civil War, 
the force anarchists of the eighties with their secret armed organiza- 
tions of workingmen, and then the Communists in 1919 all reaped th 
same results. In every instance agents of the government found their 
way into these organizations and easily became the masters of them. 














Socialist vs. Bolshevik Aims 


Dictatorship paralyzes the will of those who come under it, with 
the exception of a spartan band of heroic men and women who dare 
death to bring liberation. It makes cowards and sycophants of the 
courtiers who gather around the dictator. They may despise him but 
they are compelled to grovel before him. The most disgusting thing 
in Russia are the “confessions” of Bolsheviks who differ with Stalin, 
the admission of “errors,” the servile promises to follow his “line.” 
These are broken men, human beings cowering under the knout, trans- 
forming their. despair and fear into flattery of a man whom they have 
every reason to hate. Here is human debasement as revolting as any- 
thing exhibited in Hitler’s Germany. 


Bolshevism is a degenerate offshoot of the Labor and Socialist 
movement. What will be the outcome of its regime no one can predict. 
Our opposition to it differs fundamentally with the opposition of the 
capitalist world. The world of capitalism has made its peace with 
Bolshevik Russia but it may again turn to a policy of intervention 
in Russia. To capitalist intervention in Russia all Socialists are op- 
posed. It would not lead to the liberation of the masses from the 
dictatorship. It would more likely establish a reactionary regime sup- 
ported by European bayonets. It would replace one despotism with 
another one. 


The liberation of the Russian masses from the Bolshevik dictator- 
ship is the task of the masses themselves. Underground propaganda 
for this purpose is carried on by workers under extraordinary difficul- 
ties. The dictatorship at times also reveals internal crises. Opposition 
after opposition is ruthlessly crushed, the last one with a “bloody 
purge,” and yet new dissent follows each internal party crisis. The 
Bolshevik machinery of oppression and repression is the most extra- 
ordinary that has ever been organized, exceeding in efficiency even 
that of thé old Czarism, and yet there are those who risk exile and 
death to strike off the fetters that hold the masses in chains. 


Socialism seeks a democratic transformation of society, not a re- 
version to the old absolutist regimes of the past. It seeks to per- 
meate the masses with the knowledge and the will to acquire power 
and to transform the economic, social, cultural and governing institu- 
tions into a collective society where the collective will is the source 
of decisions, not a despot with servile courtiers adopting his “line.” 
How the Socialist democratic regime will emerge from capitalist civil- 
ization cannot be forecast. It may come in a normal period of peace, 
during an industrial crisis, or at the end of a war. 

In any event, Socialists are not barbarians nor do they regard 
the masses as robots to be placed under the yoke of dictators. Once 
power is acquired to transform our highly organized industrial civil- 
ization into a Socialist commonwealth, the collective regime will know 
how to defend itself against reactionary conspiracy, but in effecting 
this defense it will not place the masses into a str?’ -jacket and bring 
a civil war into the ranks of th;\.masses themselves. 
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Y.P.S.L. Meet to Start in 
Pittsburgh July 19 


Special to The New Leader. 

ITTSBURGH. — Final plans 

have been completed for the 
cighth national convention of the 
Young People’s Socialist League 
of America in this city July 19, 
20 tnd 21. A joint committee of 
the Young Socialists of Pitts- 
burgh and the Socialist Party is 
busy seé¢ing that every detail is 
completed to record the most 
successful Y.P.S.L. convention 
in history. 

Convention sessions will be held 
at the International Socialist Ly- 
ceum, 805 James St. (corner James 
and Foreland Sts.) North Side. 

A large mass meeting will open 


the convention Friday evening, 
June 19, at convention headquar- 
ters. Clarence Senior, National 


Secretary of the Socialist Party; 
Arthur McDowell, National Chair- 
man of the Young People’s Social- 
ist League; Winston Dancis, Y.P. 
S.L. National Secretary and spokes- 
man of the State and County Com- 


mittees of the Socialist Party, will 


greet the delegates. 

The convention will officially 
open on Saturday morning when 
the routine business will begin. 
Sessions will continue all day Sat- 
urday as well as all day Sunday. 
The closing feature of the conven- 
tion will be a large banquet, at 
which the new National Y.P.S.L. 
Administration will be feted. 

The address of the local ar- 
rangements committee is 122 9th 
St., the headquarters of the Social- 
ist Party and Young People’s So- 
cialist League of Allegheny County. 
All party members, friends and 
sympathizers in Allegheny County, 
who would like to extend hospital- 
ity to delegates, are urged to get 
in touch with the committee at the 
above address or by calling COurt 
7965. Banquet tickets can also be 
secured at this address. 
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Hoopes at Erie Picnic 

ERIE, Pa.—Darlington Hoopes, 
Socialist member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, is scheduled to 
speak at the Annual Socialist Pic- 
nic, which will be held on Sunday, 
August 4, at Lynch’s Grove, Gore 
Road, Erie, Pa. 5 
= * 


Pittsburgh Picnic July 14 





PITTSBURGH.—The annual So- 
cialist Party picnic will be held on 
‘Sunday, July 14, at Piney Fork 
Grove and Swimming Pool. Tickets 

are on sale at the Party headquar- 
ters, 122 9th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
' * * * 
| Jugoslavs to Hold Picnic 
MOON RUN, Pa.—The Confer- 
ence and the Yugoslav Branch 175 
of the Socialist Party will hold a 
| pienic in honor of the 30th Anni- 
versary of Proletarec at Portman’s 
Grove, Moon Run, Pa., July 13 and 
14, 1935. A program of sports, 
speakers and music is planned. 








Reynoldsville Names 
Ticket for November 


REYNOLDSVILLE, Pa.—Social. 
ists of Jefferson County met Sat- 
urday afternoon, June 29th, at 
Bohren’s Rose Garden, Reynolds- 
ville, and named the following can- 
didates for office for the coming 
primary election: 

Frank Reams, Punsutawney R.D.. 
for Sheriff; U. G. Vasbinder, of 
| Brookville and L. T. Spicher, of 
Punsutawney, for Commissioners: 
}Louise Ruth Snyder, M.D., of 
Brookville, for Register and Re- 
corder; Ellett Reyber, of Syker- 
ville for Prothonetary; V. E. Hoff- 
man, of Brookville, and Milo Zim- 
merman, of Sykesville, for Audi- 
tors, and Gerald J. Lyons, of Rey- 
noldsville R.D., for Coroner. 

A candidate for judge will be se- 
lected from those able to conform 
with the strict regulations of the 
Socialist Party before the primary. 














N.E.C. Meets in New York 
July 13 to Consider 
Big Problems 


The National Executive 
mittee of the Socialist Party will 
meet in New York City on July 
8, 14 and 15, and it is expected 


Com- 


that it will prove to be an un-| 


usually important session. 

The committee will consider the 
answer of the State Committee of 
New York to the statement of nine 
points adopted by the N.E.C. at its 
Buffalo session regarding the party 
conflict in this state. The Eastern 
States Conference of states 
and two language federations will 
also present a program of action 
and propaganda and proposals to 
end the factional warfare that 
afflicts a number of' states. 

On Saturday night, July 13, a 
mass meeting will be held in Irving 
Plaza Hall, 15th Street and Irving 
Place. The party branches of 
Queens and Bronx Counties are 
making arrangements for the mass 
meeting. The city organization 
was unable to invite the N.E.C. to 
meet here or to assume the obliga- 
tions of a mass meeting because 
of the practical boycott of city 
affairs by the dual party organiza- 
tion maintained in the city by the 
“militants.” 


° ° > 
Strikers Picket Consumers 
Biscuit Co. 

While the strike against the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. was settled some 
weeks ago, another struggle is on 
against a smaller concern, the 
Consumers’ Biscuit and Manufac- 
turing Co., which is affiliated with 
the Sawyer Biscuit Co. These firms 
have plants at Clinton and Park 
Aves., Brooklyn, and at 32nd St. 
and First Ave., Manhattan. 

Their products are sold princip- 
ally in the cheaper chain stores 
and at the Woolworth, A. and P., 
Kresge and McCrory stores. 

On June 13 about 300 men walk- 
ed out of these plants in protest 
against speeding up, discrimina- 
tions and a violation of agree- 
ments upon the part of the em- 
ployer. 

A previous strike against this 
firm ended last March and the 
workers gained slight concessions 
and the recognition of a commit- 
tee of their union, the Inside Bis- 
cuit Workers’ Union, Federal 
Union A.F.L. Local 19929. Immed- 
iately following the collapse of the 
NRA the firm became arrogant 
and reprisals were made against 
the workers. The strike now 
in its third week and picketing is 
going on in good spirit. 
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‘Mass Meeting and Picnic 
| Feature Denver So- 
cialist School 





2ENVER, Col.—The Western 
States Summer School this year 
| will open at party headquarters in 
| 1026 17th St., Friday evening, July 
/19. The Denver sessions will end 
with a mass meeting Sunday, July 
21, after which the school will move 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


|for four days to Pine, Colo., in 
| Platte Canyon for an open-air 
| season. 


| A joint picnic of the Socialist 
Party and the Workmen’s Circle, 
|to be held at the summer school 
j site on July 28, will climax the 
|summer school. Roy Burt will be 
|in charge of the instruction at the 
{school. Carl Campbell, represent- 
jing Local Denver, is in charge of 
the administrative details. 


The registration fee covering 
school expenses is $1. Personal 
expenses of studentes attending 


will vary from $7 to $10, depending 
on individual purchases. Lodging 
will be furnished by Denver com- 
rades for the sessions there. Ap- 
plications for the school, accom- 
panied by $1 fee, should be mailed 
at once to Carl Campbell, 1026 
17th St., Denver. 


CALIF. SOCIALISTS 
START LYCEUM FOR 
SUMMER MONTHS 


By Samuel S. White 
Special to The New Leader 
SAN FRANCISCO. — A _ lyceum 

course of a series of lectures 
from a Socialist viewpoint is being 
dealing with present-day problem 
presented by the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party. The 
committee is headed by Raymond 
W. Henderson, labor and civil lib- 
erties attorney, of Bakersfield, who 
is also chairman of the Socialist 
State Executive Committee. 

Locals Los Angeles, Bakersfield, 
Fresno, Stockton, East Bay and 
Palo Alto are participating in the 
series, which is entitled “The Road 
to Abundance.” The lectures come 
monthly, and between the lectures 
each local is arranging a smaller 
study and discussion. 

George R. Kirkpatrick, veteran 
Socialist, has just completed the 
first lecture tour, speaking on “Is 
Plenty Too Much?”, an analysis of 
present-day economic conditions. 

Gardner Wells of Los Angeles, 
member of the S.E.C., will follow 
him with “As the World Turns,” a 
discussion of the forces that change 
social and economic orders. Lec- 
ture No. 3 will be an “Surplus 
Value,” by Roy Burt. Then will be 
“The War of the Classes,” by Will 
Goldberg of the Los Angeles Y.P. 
S.L. The final lecturer will be 
Henderson on “Come and Get It— 














WeEmploy Only Union Labor 


Established since 1889 


The Oldest Independent Retail Milk Concern in the Bronx 


MORRISANIA 


STOCK FARMS, Inc. 


883 TINTON AVE. 


BRONX, N. Y. 


Phone—MeElrose 5-3863 - 3864 - 3865 
Deliveries Made to Your Door 
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Pennsylvania Front 


Phila. Leather Workers Win 
Fine Victory 
By A. F. of L. News Service 
coping anes — Employes of 

the H. Foerderer Leather Com- 
pany after a short walkout won 
a victory. which officers of the Unit- 
ed Leather Workers’ International 
Union said was rarely equalled in 
the organized labor movement. 

The Foerderer Company is one 
of the largest producers of glazed 
kid leather in the world, a ‘trade- 
marked product called “vici-kid.” 

In an effort to reduce production 
costs the company imported “ef- 
ficiency engineers,” who applied 
the usual effort .of cost cutting by 
victimizing labor. In the wet de- 
partment the cost reducers dis- 
placed men by women, who were 
compelled to perform work unsuit- 
able to them and at wages lower 
than men were paid. In the iron- 
ing department a woman, was em- 
ployed at $11.80 a week in place 
of a man who was earning $19.80 
a week. 

When this victimization was 
made effective the ironers struck. 
Although they were not members 
of the local union they turned at 
once to Bernard G. Quinn, general 
vice-president of the United Leather 
Workers’ International Union, who 
told them that with only the iron- 
ers on strike they did not have 
much chance to win. 

The following morning Quinn 
and John H. Landenberger, cecre- 
tary of the local union, visited the 
plant and found all the other em- 
ployes of the company had struck. 
At 2 p. m. over 300 of the strikers 
had joined the union. At 3:30 p.m. 
Quinn and a responsible committee 
of the union called on the officials 
of the company and negotiated a 
signed agreement, the main fea- 
tures of which are: Men will not 
be displaced by women; discharged 
men will be rehired; the women will 
be given jobs in women’s depart- 
ments when needed; no reduction 
in pay or lengthening of hours; 
recognition of and transaction of 
business with committees and a 
representative of local branch No. 
64 of the Leather Workers’ Union. 

In a statement on the strike Gen- 
eral President W. E. Bryan and 
General Secretary-Treasurer John 
J. Pfeiffer of the Leather Workers’ 
International Union said that the 
agreement is a “wonderful trade 
union accomplishment” especially 
when the “demoralized economic, 
industrial and financial condition” 
is taken into consideration. 

“For speed and thoroughness in 
transforming a large unorganized 
industrial plant into a union plant 
we doubt if it has even excelled 
and but rarely equalled or ap- 
proached,” the statement added. 





Fine Programs Prepared 
For Unity House 


It would be difficult to equal the 
talent which has been engaged by 
Unity House, the labor vacation 
resort at Forest Park, Pa. Out- 
standing artists from the literary, 
musical and theatrical world are 
scheduled to appear on the well 
arranged programs, including the 
Group Theatre which will present 
the success, “Awake and Sing”, the 
Theatre Union, the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company and other features 
of the equally high quality. 

July 13th, will see the appear- 
ance of the renowned violinist, To- 
scha Seidel. 

The recently completed buildings, 
the last word in modern architect- 
ure, the new roads and athletic 
facilities and the many other im- 
yrovements, more than fulfill the 
promises of those in charge that 
the New Unity House would carry 
m the best traditions that have 
nade this famous resort the mecca 
for vacationists. 


Ostrowsky and Lopatin 


Named in Brownsville 

The Brownsville Socialist cam- 
paign has been launched with the 
nomination of candidates for the 
coming elections. Irving Ostrow- 
sky was nominated for Assembly 
in the 23rd A.D., and Harry Lopa- 
tin for the Board of Aldermen in 
the 50th District. 

Ostrowsky has been a Party 
member for a number of years and 
was a member of the Y.P.S.L. for 
nany years. He is an active mem- 
er of Local 1 of the I.L.G.W.U., 
and of the Workers’ Unemployed 
Union, Local 19. He is a very-able 
speaker and debater. Comrade Lo- 
patin is the organizer of the So- 
cialist Party of the 23rd A.D., a 
former President of the Browns- 
ville Labor Lyceum Association, 
for over ten years a member of the 
Y.P.S.L., and active in a number 
of Socialist and labor undertak- 
ings. 





How to Attain a New World.” 
Places and dates of coming lec- 
tures are: Los Angeles, Jewish 
Verband Hall, 126 No. St. Louis 
St., July 15, August 19, September 
16, October 21. Bakersfield, City 
Hall Park, July 13, August 16, 
September 13, October 18. Fresno, 
Workmen’s Circle Hall, 1010 Echo 
St., Juy 12, August 15, September 
12, October 17. Stockton, Socialist 
headquarters, 511 E. Channel St., 


July 10, August 14, September 11,] 4 


October 16. Berkeley Teachers’ 
College, July 8, August 12, Septem- 


ber 9, October 14. Palo Alto, 536 J’ 


Emerson St., July 9, August -13, 
September 10, October 15. 
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PROTEST OF MASSES IS RISING 
IN HITLER'S THIRD REICH 


|tion and are now displaying an 
active and militant spirit of re- 
sistance. And while the German 
ruling groups together with the 
middle class are becoming more 
and more identified with Hitlerism 





(Continued from Page One) 

It is important not to overesti- 
mate these new tendencies. Many 
workers’ groups are still filled with 
Nazi ideology and Nazi slogans, 
while others are already frankly|and fascism, the German working 
expressing the new longing for|class is awakening and reorganiz- 
freedom and independence that is| ing itself by its own efforts. 
gradually taking hold of the Ger- Two years of fascist dictatorship 
man working class. The dictator-/ startlingly prove that no dictator- 
ship possesses unlimited means to|ship can in the long run win over 
fight the opposition and restless-| the army or organized labor to its 
ness of the workers. Yet the fact|cause. The gulf between the two 
remains that for the first time since | camps cannot be bridged, and even 
the collapse of the German labor|terror will and must fail in face 
movement in 1933 growing masses|of the determination of the work- 
of workers are freeing themselves|ers to regain their freedom and 
from the state of hopeless resigna-' rights. 








Out of Sorts? 
That’s Nature's Warning 


of delayed elimination of food wastes. 
Ex-Lax, the safe, delicious laxative, thor- 
oughly cleanses the system. Tastes like 
chocolate—works like Nature. 


Ex-Lax is the ideal family laxative, because it 
is a pure, delicious chocolate, combined with a 
harmless and tasteless laxative which is being 
prescribed by noted physicians. Ask for Ex-Lax 
by name and refuse imitations. 


Keep “Regular” with 


EX"LAX 


The Chocolatea Laxative 








W orkmen’s Sick & Death Benefit Fund 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Organized 1884 Incorporated 1899 


Main Office; 714-716 SENECA AVENUE, Ridgewood Station, Brooklyn, N. % 
Telephone—HEgeman 53-4058 


OVER 50,000 MEMBERS IN 352 BRANCHES 
Reserves on December 31, 1932—-$3,500,000.00 
nefits paid since its existence: 
Death Benefit $5,300,000.00 Sick Benefit $13,000,000.00 
WORKERS! PROTECT YOURSELVES! 
In Case of Sickness, Accident, or Death! 


Death Benefit according to age at time of initiation in one or both elasses: 


Class A: 40 cents per month—Death Benefit $395 at the age of 16 te $1% 
at the age of 44. 
Class B: 50 cents per month—Death Benefit $550 to $230. 


Parents may insure their children in case of death up to the age of 
Death Benefit according to age $20 to §200. 
SICK BENEFIT PAID: 
Per week $12.00 for 50 weeks and $6.00 for another 50 weeks. 
$6 or $9 for 40 weeks and half of that amount for another 40 weeks, 
SICK BENEFIT FOR WOMEN: 
$8 per week for the first forty weeks; $4.50 for enother forty weeks. 


for further information apply to Main Office, William Spuhr, National Secretary, 
or'to the Financial Secretaries of the Branches. 














WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
75,000 MEMBERS 


|WORKMEN'S MUTUAL! 
FIRE INSURANCE 

SOCIETY, INC. 
The Largest Radical Working- 


Lene ang edhantaned men’s Fraternal Order 
A co-operative Fire Insurance Society, im Existence 


affiliated with the Cooperative League 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 


of America and operating under the 
supervision of the New York State 100 Branches Alp Ove the Oebied 
States and Canada 


Insurance Department. 
Why Pay Exorbitant Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at 
Many 


Fire Rates? 
h $s, $18, $23 and $28 per week. 
when our Society offers you branches pay additional benefit from 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR. #3 to 85 per week. Consumption 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST ||| in cur cwn santortum: located in the 
Insur- 


ONLY most beautiful region of the Cate- 
Annually 
1 O¢ for Every $1 00 ance 


«ill Mountains—besides the reg 
irrespective of location or charecter 





weekly benefit. 
of dwelling. 


For information apply to 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
and Paid Promptly. 


176 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone ORchard 4-6000 
$75,000,000.00 Insurance 
in Force. 


$1,000,000.00 in Assets. 


$500,000.00 paid out in 
fire claims. 
60,000 Members. 
Upon admission every member mus? 
make a deposit equal to 80.90 for 
-very 8100 of insurance. This deposit 
will be repaid in full upon withdrawal 
For further informatios 
epply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Tel. REgent 4-4391 New York City 














Columbia Tea Co. 




















Do two things. Build the Social- 
ist Party and get subs for The 
New Leader to help build it. 


/UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBROIDERERS, | nesday cvening in the Council Room at 
TUCKERS, STITCHERS and PLEAT- | 218 W. 40th St. Julius Hochman, Gen 
ERS’ 


Order from your grocer this famous 
Russian Tea known to milli 


ions as 
“ZVIiETOCHNI CHF 








RS’ UNION, Local 66, L.L.G.W.U.,| Mar.; Phillip Kapp, Sec’y-Treas. 
7 East 15th St. Phone Algonquin 4-3657- 
3658, Executive Board meets every Tues- 
day night in the office of the Union. 
Z, L, Freedman, President; Leon Hattab, 
Manager; I. A. Barkinsky, Sec’yTreas. 


AP MAKERS UNION, Local No. 1. 

Tel., Orchard 4-9860.—Regulzr meet- 

ings every tst and 3rd Saturday. 
Bxecutive Board meets every Monday 
All meetings are held at 133 Second 
Ave., New York City. 


LOAK, DRESS, DRIVERS’ & HELP- 

ERS’ UNION, Local 102, LL.G.W.U. 

Affiliated with A. F. of L. 131 West 
33rd St., CHickering 4-3681.—Saul Metz. 
Manager. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS 
UNION, 3 West 16th Street, New 
York City. Phone, CHelsea 32-2148 
David Dubinsky, President. 


THE AMALGAMATED 
ADIES' GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, 
Local No. 10, LL.G.W.U. Of 68 
West 35th St.; Phone, Wis. 7. 1. 
Executive Board meets every Thu 
at the office of the Union. Joe Abramo- 
witz, Pres.; Sigmund Perlmutter, = 
Sec'y; Louis Stolberg, Asst. Mgr.; Ma ¢ 
W. Jacobs, Sec’y to ec. Board; Nathaz 
Saperstein, Chairman of Exec. Board. 


ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, 
Local 24. Cloth Hat, Cap and Milli- 
nery Workers International Union. 

















ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ 


UNION, Local 32, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. | Vowntown office, 640 Broadwa Se 
3 West 16th Street, New York City. | Spring 7-4548; uptown office, 30 . 37th 


phone, Wisconsin 7-1270. Executive 
Board rneets eve Tuesday evening, 8 
4 lock, Manage, N. Spector; Secretary- 
reas., ; 

LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. | Golibirg A) Meicion eemuzers L 

New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th | Lucy Oppenheim; Chairman of Exeew 

St., New York, N. Y. Phone Tcmp-| tive Beard, Morris Rosenblatt: Secretary 
kins Square 6-5400. L. Hollender, J.| of Execzutive Board, Saul Hodos. 
Catalanotti, Managers; Abraham Miller ‘ 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


St. 5 


Abraham Snyder, Manager. 





AMALGAMATED 

















UR DRESSE * UNION a. f 11016, A. F. of L., 7 Bast 15th St 
io RS" UNION, Local 2, In Fhone, Algonquin 47082. Joint Bx. 
Office and headquarters, 919 Wil-|.+ 7-39 
’ : he 2.07 7:30. Board meets ever 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn; STagg 2-0798.| night at 8:00 in the office. Bd 
tim gS Robert Glass; Vice-President, 
ephen Tobasco; Business Agent, Mor- AITERS’ and WAITRESSES’ UNION. 
Treasurer, Albert Helb Local No. 1, A. FP. of L. and U.LT 
Tel.: LAckawanna : 
TWEFHITE GOODS WORKERS’ ——— 
Local 62 of [LG.W.U. 873 





INT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST- 
MAKERS’ UNION.—Offices: 232 West 
40th St. N.Y.C. Tel., LOngacre 5-5100, 





UNITED 
ECKWARE MAKERS’ UNION, Leecal 

ternational Fur Workers’ Union ecutive Board meets every Tuesda 
; AW — 
meetings, ist and 3rd Mondays. | man Secretary-Treasurer — 

s Reiss; Secretary, Samuel Mindel; 

7 290—7th Ave. W. Lehman, Sec’y 
45483 ’ 
way, New York City. Telephone 
+1861. S&S. Shore, Manage 
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A FINE CONFERENCE 


reported in this issue left it with a sense of regret 
that it had come to a conclusion. Men with big respon- 
sibilities in the trade unions, Socialists and experts in 
certain fiields, participated in a program that left little 
to be desired. From five to seven hundred persons 
attended the conferences, the attendance exceeding all 
expectations. It is a forecast of even larger conferences 
to be. held in the coming years. 

The topics were extraordinarily interesting, the 
speakers were able and informed, and the intimate 
fraternization of Labor spokesmen and Socialists in the 
conferences, under the trees and in the dining hall, was 
highly encouraging and a prospect of Labor-Socialist 
cooperation more promising than at any time in Amer- 
ican history. 

Congratulations to Tamiment Economic and Social 
Institute! It was a splendid beginning. 


UTOPIA AND SCIENCE 
depression has heaved up cranks who draw beau- 


tiful pictures of a utopian world. Hardly a week 
passes that The New Leader does not receive such 
pictures. Some are illustrated with mysterious symbols. 
Others confine themselves to an exposition in writing. 
They try to fit the world and its institutions into these 
fancy pictures. They are dream-worlds of the authors. 
They are phantoms bearing little relation to the world 
in which we live. 

The Socialist considers human beings as they are, 
industry as it is, and the economic forces that largely 
determine what mankind can do. By taking all these 
factors into account, we place ourselves on the bedrock 
of science. This enables us to probe the sorry scene of 
human wreckage, of frustrated hopes, of damaged souls, 
of twisted men and women—the human material with 
which we must work. What is possible in this economic 





That is the question. 

This is the difference between the utopian and the 
scientist. It is the difference between the street vender 
of patent medicine and an Einstein. It is the difference 
between a Huey Long and a Kar! Marx. 


THE BARON OF WIERBURG 
ie National Labor Relations Bill providing for 


collective bargaining agencies by majority vote and 
eliminating the company union as such an agency has 
brought some interesting comments from members of 
the employing class. Whether it will stand the test of 
the courts is a question that only their robed highnesses 
can determine. 

But of all the statements made by kings of capital 
regarding the measure, that of E. T. Wier, head of the 
National Steel Corporation, who fought the organization 
of workers in his steel plants, is worthy of special men- 
tion. Wier said: “The law will be contested for the 
benefit of millions of our workers.” 

Nearly ninety years ago Marx coined a delightful 
epigram when he wrote: “The bourgeois is a bourgeois— 
for the benefit of the working class.” 

Page the Baron of Wierburg! 


SALTS FOR THE LADIES! 
ew the Daughters of the American Revolution 


are storing up large quantities of smelling salts after 
learning that George Washington did not think that the 
Constitution was a perfect piece of work. He presided 
over the Constitutional Convention and a letter written 
by him to a friend, which recently came to light, carries 
the statement that “The Constitution that is submitted 
is not free from imperfections.” 

The Constitution has been Holy Writ to the ladies 
who believe that revolution—always excepting the one 
they celebrate—is just terrible, so there! The fact is, if 
the document had not been stretched by judicial inter- 
pretation out of all semblance to the original it would 
have had to be abandoned long ago. The late Woodrow 
Wilson was candid enough to also write that the docu- 
ment was framed by conservative gentlemen “informed 
by a solidarity of material interest.’ More salts for 
the ladies! 


AN ECHO FROM THE TOMB 
sho International Labor Organization at Geneva has 


approved the forty-hour week in principle, which in- 
duces the New York Times to observe that “the shorter 
work week must mean a reduction in the standard of 
living’’ and that workers “‘must choose between shorter 
hours and higher living standards.” For more than a 
century this argument has been made and it was made 
when the hours of labor were from “sun to sun.” A 
British economist went so far as to say that the profits 
of the capitalists are made in the last hour worked by the 
laborer, and to reduce the labor day by one hour would 
bring capitalist production to an end. The Times editorial 
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| them for services, inflation of prop- 
| erty values so as to keep up elec- 
| trie rates, and political influence 
F one had to label the chief do-; a regulatory bodies. 
ings in Washington this week} Finally, the House bill appeared 
it would undoubtedly be, “The/ tt@lly inadequate to President 
: ° - 99 | Roosevelt, who described the Sen- 
Battle of the Lobbies. s : 
iatiaas Bactaedh  sncidadl ate form of the bill as an Emanci- 
er ae Ps “~~ , pation Proclamation for stockhold- 
the utility companies of main- | P® At dent ‘Se hee Marte it is 
aPane i. : anh s. sent, licated, ‘ 
taining in Washington the largest} the stockholder who is under a 
and most dangerous lobby Con-} death sentence and elimination of 
gress ever had to contend with.j thé “parasitic” holding units would 
The President said, ‘all other) free him from this fate. Here rest- 


By Benjamin Meiman 
Our Washington Correspondent 


pared to the utility lobby.” 


. “terribly powerful lobby to whip! 
Congressmen into line to kill pub-| 
lie utility holding companies.” | 
At the moment of writing [just| 
before the House voted] the highest | 
point of intensity centers in the; 
House of Representatives, which} 
orepares to accept or reject the| 
‘death sentence” clause of the} 
Wheeler-Rayburn Utility Holding | 
Bill and will, within the next few 
weeks, pass on the question of hob- 
sling or giving free reign to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Enactment of the holding com- 
any bill, in the form approved by 
the Senate, would represent the 
curbing of the “private Socialism” } 
of the power interests, as the Pres- 
ident put it, while approval of the 
Senate bill on the TVA would clear 
the way for “Government Social- 
ism” in the power field, as private 
utility men describe it. 
Neither of the Senate measures, 
however, has been permitted to 
come directly before the House. 
Committee action has seen to that. 
They may, nevertheless, be voted 
on in the form of amendments. 
* + + 


"Death Sentence" Modified 
HE Wheeler-Rayburn bill spent 
five months in committee. When 

it emerged the section making 

mandatory the dissolution or read- 
justment of holding companies con- 
trolling widely separated and non- 

‘ntegrated operating concerns was 

radically altered. 

Such changes in company set-up, 

instead of being compulsory under 

the terms of the bill, were left to 
the discretion of the Securities and 





Exchange Commission. On _ the 


status of the holding units is not; 
in the public interest. As reported } 
from committee, therefore, the | 
House bil] clearly lacks teeth in} 
the matter of holding company dis- | 
solution. H 
In this form the measure re-| 
ceived the approbation of the United | 
States Chamber of Commerce. Its 
President, Harper Sibley, sent a} 
message to all representatives as- | 
serting that the task of regulating | 
the utility industry had grown to) 
such a size that unaided State au-| 
thority was no longer adequate. 
To other groups, however, the bill | 
appeared in no wise satisfactory. | 
First, to the committee of Public} 
Utility Executives it still remained | 
what it had been before, a direct} 
step toward public ownership of all 
utilities. Second, to a large group 
of House members, including Rep- ; 
resentative Sam Rayburn of Texas, | 
chairman of the reporting commit- | 
tee, the bill appeared wholly in- 
adequate to cope with the “men- 
ace” of holding company control. 
Mr. Rayburn declared that it} 


“milking” of operating companies 





is an echo from the tomb. 


SUP NRe tert ee aon ——— 


lobbies were mere infants com-} ed the controversy. 
i 
} 
On the other hand the adminis-| 


tration was accused of employing! 


* * * 
interesting Sidelights in the 
Political Battle 

R. ROOSEVELT is just a good 

enough judge of the popular 
mind to know that he can go the 
limit in pressing this issue, and he 
has. He has carried such strong 
support with him that the utilities 
have been pushed down to the ex- 
tremity of making a fight on just 
one thing. 

That point is simply whether 
Congress shall definitely order the 
elimination of holding companies, 
subject to certain exceptions, by 
January 1, 1940, or whether the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion shall be allowed to use its dis- 
cretion in the matter. 

It is around this point that all 
the hysterical clamor is raging. 
Both sides are so affected by the 
heat that they have lost all sense 
of proportion. Those who oppose 
the “death sentence” are being 
threatened with political extinction. 
Mr. Roosevelt grows shrill over the 
“dangerous” utility lobby. Works 
patronage bait dangles overhead. 
Hotels are full of utility lobbyists. 
Every wire is being pulled by both 
sides. 

It is hard to see where the Ad- 
ministration’s fate is at stake in 
this question of ,a congressional 
death sentence versus administra- 
tive strangulation by SEC or why 
the utilities are so agitated unless 
it is that they have been vushed 
co far that they are calling for the 
second alternative, as drowning 
men are said to snatch at straws. 

The Administration, protesting 
against utilities lobbying while its 
strong-arm men themselves lobby 
in the House, looks as_ incon- 


Commission would be placed the} sistent as the utilities lobby. A 
burden of deciding that the present | 


good many who are now urging 
Congress to leave the discretion 
with an administrative board are 
the very ones who, a short time 
ago, were lambasting Congress for 
delegating so much power to NRA, 
AAA and other executive agencies. 

The utilities realize they have 
lost their battle on the merits ‘of 
the question and the strategy now 
is to get the power of decision 
thrown into a commission in the 
hope that in time the storm will 
blow over so that it will be pos- 
sible to induce an appointive com- 
mission to be lenient in exerciz- 
ing it. 

i * * 


Ex-Progressive Comes to Aid 
of Utility Companies 
EPRESENTATIVE GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON of Alabama, 
who was once considered a leading 
“Progressive” in the House, brought 


; members to their feet cheering last 


week when he showed the Demo- 
cratic platform called, not for de- 
struction, but for regulation of 
holding companies. He was aroused 
by the whip-cracking of the Ad- 


gave no assurance of an end ofj ministration lobby. He said: 


“It would be a public service to 


by the holding units’ overcharging | expose the situation. It is incred-}| months of suffering. 





ible to me the way the Administra- 
tion is lobbying.” 
Loss of patronage was the lash 


cracked at legislators who have 
fought the “death sentence” pro- 
visions. . Huddleston demanded a 
Congressional investigation of tac- 
tics employed by the so-called 
“Rosevelt Lobby” in whipping con- 
gressmen into line. The man who 
once fought Wilson is now fighting 
Roosevelt, though he is nominally 


a Democrat. 
* * * 


MacDonald Seen as U. S. 
Envoy 

‘THERE are persistent rumors 

that J. Ramsay MacDonald, for- 
mer British Prime Minister and 
now Lord President of the Council, 
may shortly go to Washington as 
4 special British “ambassador-at- 
large,” to promote closer coopera- 
tion hetween these two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations. It is as- 
sumed that MacDonald’s presence 
in Washington would improve 
chances for a sort of balance 
against war threats in many parts 
of the world. Nothing official has 
been done by either side—not yet 
—but the talk in inner circles about 
the possibility, or even probability, 
of MacDonald’s coming here “for 
the cause of peace,” contiuues. 

* * * 


Youth Must Be Served 

OVING to “invest” $50,000,000 

of work-relief funds in the 
morale of the nation’s young peo- 
ple, the President sets up a National] 
Youth Administration, charged with 
the outlay of the money for the 
following purposes: 

1. Searching out opportunities 
ot employment for the young in 
private industry. 

2. Training them for industrial, 
technical, and professional employ- 
ment. 

8. Provision for continued at- 
tendance at high school or college. 

4. Affording work relief on proj- 
ects designed to meet the needs of 
youth. 

The entire youth program is 
surrounded by a thick fog impos- 
sible to penetrate by questioning 
officials for explanations just how 
and where they think they can find 
work for the youngsters in face of 
the prevailing unemployment. 
There are now ten million willing 
and abl@ workers private industry 
cannot employ. Training does not 
seem to be needed. It’s jobs for 
the already trained that are needed. 
telief work can at best employ 
three and a half of the ten million 
unemployed, according to the Presi- 
dent’s own calculations. So it’s 
hard to see where the “searching” 
and “training” can do any good. 
It’s probably one of the many New 
Deal jingles that sound big and 
little. 





Another Nazi Murder Victim 


HAMBURG. — Information from 
Bavaria reports the death of Mat- 
thias Jacobs, former Social Demo- 
cratic deputy in the Bavarian Diet 
and trade union leader. 

Jacobs, who was 50 years old, 
had been arrested by the Nazis in 
1933 and sent to a concentration 
camp where he was brutally mis- 
treated and permanently crippled. 





Unable to walk, he was sent to a 

















P* ESIDENT 


has again been wounded i1 


time more severely than before. 


whole, amended 
the Utilities 
Control Bill by 
striking out the 
so-called “death 
sentence” on 
holding com- 
panies; and by 
a roll-call vote 
of 258 to 147 
the House itself 
then passed the 
m uti lated bill. 
More then one- 
' half of the Pres- 








Algernon Lee 


Democrats Rally to Defense 
Of Crooked Finance Capital 


By Algernon Lee : 


ROOSEVELT | thankful for such small favors in 


the house of his friends, and this 


By an unrecorded vote of 216 
to 146, the House of Representa-| minority group may, without doing 
tives, sitting as committee of the| anything that the law can brand 








the way of dividends as the insid- 
ers graciously confer upon them. 
In practice, especially where one 
holding company is superimposed 
upon another, even a much smaller 


as larceny or fraud, appropriate 
the profits “earned” on six, eight, 
or ten times as much capital as 
| they have invested. 
Our Concern 

But, it may be said, this is no 
concern of ours. The Socialist 
Party is a workingmen’s party. 
Only to a relatively very small ex- 
tent do workingmen own corpora- 
tion stock that can be affected by 
| such a device. Big or little, the 
| capitalists are exploiters of labor. 
| Their property income is the dif- 
| ference between what the workers 





against him on a measure so im-/ ducing it. Whichever way this sur- 
portant and to which he was 80) plus-value is divided among the 
strongly committed that in a Euro-| owners of capital, the workers’ in- 
pean parliament the action would| come will be neither diminished 
have been regarded as a “vote of| nor increased. Why, then, should 
no confidence” and would have en-! Socialists take any interest in pre- 
tailed either the resignation of the| venting the large exploiters from 








ident’s partisans have thus turned! produce and what they get for pro- 7 


executive or else dissolution of the 
legislative body and the holding of 
a general election to ascertain the 
people’s will . 

We Socialists, who profess no 
particular friendship for Mr. 
Roosevelt, cannot in this case re- 
joice over his defeat. His proposal 
for eliminating the holding com- 
panies, while not a specifically so- 
cialistice measure, was a blow aim- 
ed at the most dangerous ele- 
ment of the capitalist class. Had 
there been any Socialists in the 





on the President’s side. The issue 
is so clear that it is hard to ex- 


voted against him from the suspic- 
ion of having in this instance con- 
sciously acted as a tool for the 
Insull type of crooked financiers. 
The charge of “intimidation” rais- 
ed by Brewster of Maine only 
strengthens this suspicion. It looks 
like a smoke screen to hide a 
guilty conscience. 
The Holding Company 

In a general way, most fairly 
well informed persons know what 
the holding company means, espec- 
ially in the field of public utilities. 
Those who have read the valuable 
book “The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property,” by Adolf A. 
Berle and Gardiner C. Means, more 
vividly realize what a particularly 
vicious feature of up-to-date cap- 
italism it is. 

It is bad enough that the hold- 
ing company obscures the facts as 
to ownership and as to profits and 
how they are divided, and thus 
makes it difficult for public opin- 
ion to fix the responsibility for 
mismanagement of public service 
corporations. It is bad enough that 
the holding company is an effec- 
tive device for evading and in ef- 
fect nullifying laws which are in- 
tended to prevent combination of 
nominally competitive enterprises. 
On top of this, it is one of the 
principal means by which finance 
capital fixes its paralyzing grip 
apon industrial capital and by 
which the few large investors sys- 
tematically cheat and loot the 
many small ones. 

Even without this device, it was 
very often practicable for a small 
group of the largest stockholders 
in a corporation, who have alto- 
gether provided much less than 
half of the total 
elect all the officers and directors 
and thereby use the whole capital 
in such ways as will be most lucra- 
tive to themselves. There was al- 
ways a possibility of an uprising 
of small stockholders which might 
at least temporarily upset such a 
minority dictatorship. The holding 
company prevents this. If the in- 
side group actually owns a bare 
majority of the stocks of a holding 
company which in turn owns a 
bare majority of the stock of the 
operating corporation, it takes 
only 26 per cent ownership to give 
that group absolute control, and 
those who have put in 74 per cent 
of the investment may as well be 








Congress they would have voted | 


onerate any of those members who | ty, } L 
| political, and moral corruption in- 


investment, to | 


| re-exploiting the small ones? 

Admittedly, this is not our prim- 
| ary nor our ultimate concern. But 
| it is one of our concerns neverthe- 

less, and we cannot rightly nor 
| safely ignore it. 

In the first place, we are and 
| should be interested in common 
| honesty. It is all very well for 
| Communists to dub it “bourgeois 
honesty” and sneer at it to their 
hearts’ content. That is not a 
working-class way of thinking. 
The mere fact that the Commun- 
ists take that attitude should be 
|a warning to us. It is from the 
| normal maturity of capitalist so- 

ciety, but not from the economic, 








cidental to it, that the classless 
society of the future is to arise. 
Cultivates Fascism 

But even putting that question 
aside, there are other reasons. 

The super-capitalist crookedness 
of which the holding company is 
one of the favorite instruments is 
artificially speeding the ruin of the 
middle classes. At first thought, 
it may appear that this would 
favor the progress of Socialism. 
Further thought explains why, as 
recent experience has abundantly 
shown, it does nothing of the sort 
—that indeed it has just the op- 
posite effect. 

When a small property holder 
is ruined and has to look for a job, 
he does not, by falling into the 
economic status of the wage work- 
ers automatically and immediately 
acquire the normal workingman’s 
ideals and trends. He does not ac- 
cept his new place in the class 
system, give up his individualistic 
money-getter’s ways of thinking 
and feeling, regard workingmen as 
his comrades, and join heartily and 
understandingly in their class ac- 
tivities. At best, it usually takes 
him several years to make this 
psychological adjustment. In many 
cases he never makes it, and it is 
only his children who begin to act 
like workingmen. For a good while, 
if not for the rest of his life, the 
ruined petty capitalist, shopkeeper, 
or investor feels ashamed of his 
new company; while he hates and 
enviously admires the great cap- 
italists, he hates and despises the 
working class, 

If the proletarization of middle- 
class elements goes on at a moder- 
| ate pace, the working class is able 
to assimilate them without great 
difficulty. But when the still un- 
assimilated victims come to be 
| numbered by the hundreds of thou- 
|sands and perhaps by millions, 
| they become a formidable source 
of danger to the Labor and Social- 
ist movement, The faster small cap- 
italists are impoverished, the more 

| opportunity is there for the spe- 
| cific kind of reaction which we call 
| Fascism. 
| * * * 
| An equally important aspect of 
the matter is the domination of 
finance capital over industrial cap- 
ital. But, if that is not exactly 
another story, it must anyhow wait 
till another time. 








INTIATIVE UNDER 
THE PROFIT 
SYSTEM 


EADED by Senator Nye, the 
Senate Munitions Committee 
has again charged that munition 
and shipping interests promote 
war scares “in the interest of their 
ywn pocketbooks.” 

While gratifying, there is scareely 
anything new about such a charge. 
Nobody should gasp with surprise. 
Socialists said the same thing dur- 
ing the World War—and were 
persecuted, prosecuted and jailed 
by the Wilson dictatorship. 

The fact of the matter is that not 
mly scares but real wars are pro- 
moted by racketeering profiteers. 
To promote their “pocketbook in- 
terests,” that gentry will ravish a 
continent, kill millions of their 
fellows and even jeopardize civil- 
ization itself. 

Here is an answer to persons 
who, parrot-like, repeat the fear 
that Socialism—the production of 
wealth for use instead of for profit 
—will destroy initiative. The fact 
is that the charge is true; So- 
cialism will destroy the initiative 
to fool, cheat and kill which capi- 





hospital, where he died after many 














talism has fostered. 
Under capitalism, deception 


i festa r\ - 


Food and medicines have been 
adulterated, children have been 
exploited, homes have been de- 
graded, people have been per- 
mitted to starve in the midst of 
potential plenty—all as the re- 
sult of the kind of initiative 
which the profit system fosters. 


| and fraud have become fine arts. 


To end profiteering on munitions 
will be that much to the good. But 
before society can free itself from 
the stigma of poverty, crime and 
war, mankind must end the whole 
profit system and adopt the So- 
cialist plan of social ownership of 
wealth and social effort for the 
common good.—Reading, Pa., Labor 
Advocate. 


The Day They Celebrate 


The Nazi rulers of Germany 
devoted a whole day to a cele- 
bration of the anniversary of 
the Blood Purge of last year. 
Big mass meetings and parades 
were held and Big Shot Goeb- 
bels made a couple of his char- 
acteristic speeches about the 
Great Event of June 30, 1934. 
And that gives a rough idea of 
+... Whatever it gives an 
idea of. 
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